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"Hemt*ml>fM ^ne? I*m tht- v 1 1- 1 Im . - ^ 'fti At voliivl by 

wDman to t lu» ) Uilije ^'lu» a i inn htM faae, la inoioABlnqly tn^hoeil In 
Htrtt ion bAimefi; pt oHei-iitorn' offloea Ami oiMirtroomH thiiMiijhout 
the fount ly. In t >ie It i^tten fell on deA f eAtH as buHy. 

oilmlnal hiHtloe pro fe hh i on a I o went ahout their ^obs InHenHitlvcv 
tt> the feellnqH Anv) needfi o f t he oVime virtim. ITnwl 1 1 i nq I a 
HyHtem ileHltir^etl 1 1> Aid lrHu>cent j>eople InHtea^tl Aiided to their 
bnrdt*'n^< Arul ]\iHtti'e Huffeted: i^Ases were lir^MM^^^ ^'^^^ flusj^ot fl 
tele^AHVil beoAviHe vli'tlm8--in wl t ne8fiefl--were turruM^^f.f by An 
Impel «i>r^Al bnreaiu' t Acy , i>r wt>rn mit by lenqthy lei|Al mAnevrver I mi 
that ti>i>k t^me iMit of t tu» I t liven an^l moriey c^ht i>f their )x>oket8. 

i 

An eru'oiir iiq inq s<hift in Attitiule hAH taken pi ai-e In ret^ent yfare. 
One marU f eHt at ion in the nj^ber i>f prc^iramB t-reateil to help the. 
avetAiie oitl:i^et^ Whi> in iMuqht up in the i-rlmlnal 1vi8tic^e flyatem. 
Vlot im-wi t r^eaa aaAataru-e proie^-t? provide a rancje of aid, from 
oiMlnaelinij arul emerqeru-y Hi>rial 8ervl^e8 for vlotlma ^o Imprcwfr- 
ment-a in aotiedulinq and not i f i cat ion of case statna tcV prevent 
unneoesHai y innirt ap|ieararu-e8 by both v ict ^jtjr ami witnesflea. 

This monoqnaph hiqhHqhtw the' elements of ' ^^our v it^t im--assi stance 
pri^qramH whioh ilenj^^r^at rat e the ranqe of services cut-rt^ntly beinq 
i>/tered. It pr ov/ldes a prel^lminary look at tlA^impact ' of such 
.froqrams, and fx>inta out where more inf otmat lo^^ia needed and 
where refinement of proqrama miqht occur* A useful tool for 
those wt>rkinq in thla area, it will be auqmented by other LEAA 
assessment a ni>w vuuier way. ^ 

As this repc^rt suqqes^s, victim-witness assistance is a qrowinq, 
but still fledqlinq, trend in criminal justice. If it is to / 
develop and matfire, it needs the in^wUvj&ment of a broad coalition 
of interested qh^ups. IJ:aa is seeking to encouraq^ thi s Coopera- 
tion by developinq a comprehen^ajive national strategy for victim-^ 
witness assistance that will seek to involve all levels of 
government — Federal, state ^d local — and the private sector. In 
this role, we will act as djj^talygt to bring together groups 
with similar concerns rela^jj^ to victims and witnesses and 
assist them in initiating specif ic steps to improve their services 
This effort, we belTeve, is one way of htaking citizen support for 



criminal justice njjt just a slogan. 




reality. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 



foi ptotrctint] t ht» iinhtt; of t h<» *irr\is,ed, pidv-i Vl irnO tuimaiu* 
t t e^t tnont ' 1 1> t tu- Convicted, an<i lie I 1 ver i nti do i v i ces to ttu* 
ex'of feihlei . IHit what aUnit victim of cti^ne?^ While the 

l>liqht of \ victims and bat t ei ed -wi vt^s has receivtMl incie<f8ed 

attentit^n, what Is often foiqotten is t lie suffer inq ^that every 
crime victim endvu t».s as a result of t tie cr ime ,*wtiet4uM it lie a 
purse snatctiinq or assault. Projxwients of vi'ctlm services 
fx)int to the .1 i s^n ojxw t iona t e amovui^s that^afe expended. <mi 
offendeis to fwovide ttiem with t t ansfx^rtat ion , t oom and hoard, 
medieval fUMvices, leqal counsel and^eatment ptoqrams ranqincfr* 
from mtMital health ccninselinq 1 1> job placement. Victims, 
however, mvrst ftmt the bilj's for any similar services ttiey 
miqht lei^iite as a leijuilt of their v tct tmiffeat i on . Moreover, it * 
is t)ie younq, the fVK^A ^nd vmeducated who are most frequent fy 
victimizeii yt»t U-ast^ble to cof^e with the consequences. 



If the (^ffen<i(>r is apprehended, the victim as a witness be,comes 
vulnerable to further inconvenlenceSv and distress*. Victims . 
tend to f>erceive themselves as "pieces of evidence" within the >^ 
criminal justice system. If they choose to prosecute they must 
be questioned, often repeatedly. Tftey must sacrifice . work days 
and secure t r;^nspi->rt a t ion or child care for seeminqly epdlees 



EmiUo C. vlano et al., Vict im/^Witness Services Participant's 
Handbook (Washinqton, D.C. : Univeifsity Research Corporation, 
1977), p. 14. The elderly, although less frequently the 
tarqdts of qrlminals, are most victimized by the fear. of crime 
(see Steven Schack and Robert S. Frank, "Pblice'' Service 
Delivery to the Elderly," 43R Annals B1/(July 1978): 83-84). 
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t oin t rtppe^ii rtnrt*M , mrtny whirh may bo FV>fit }H>!H»i1 or (VtnrrlleMi 

with tn> ai1Vinru;e ru>ttre. IVciHtoruj ^ii e m*ii1o wttt\ 1 t t t 1 f oi ru^ 
expl rtnat t(Mi . The 1 1 i fM^vei fil Htt^len piopoi t y tuM*(1<;(i twliltMU'f 
tn.iy l emaih lont to tham. Ami in Ailiiitiou to t mvuiy im^Mi-. 
VtMiifuoeH, Vt(timM rarely le^in t ]^ t1 1 m|x>m i t t ori of t hf crtMon in 
whtih t ht*y wt'i e vtottmi /etl. 

Wirru*HM n(>ni>>o|>fM vit ton with oa.^» fMOHtMMitton has h<»o(Mn<' a 

\>f <-dst*H ilti^pptMl X ^^ witnoBs n<MU'i pe t a t 1 ( ^n ; howtwoi , {\u* 

hii|h no-Mhi>w i <\X v in many Inrqo 1 \u i ndi i- 1 t ^rus fi\i(](]t»,st s that the 
loiuilts i>f vtotim ne^jleit are s\ibst ant i a 1 / lW>si(ieM the 
.failiue of witnesiies to Hht^w up, a pTt aqifet i tu? pix^fH>ttion of 
or imes are fllmf>ly never repen ted. Althovujh at least one stvMy 
has foviml that the pttn^ahility of a crime helnq rej^r^rted is t 
related t n t he jhm reived BericMisn^s« of the i^iwe, many 
deterrents t(^ re{>ortia,q have alsii been identjL,f i ed , amonq them: 
i ni'i>nvenience And dl^atrvist of the criminal ^atiot^ ayHtem, 
finapoiAl Ic^sses, safety ooncernfl, and a feeliimi that no 
l^erstSnal sat Isf art imi winild derive from prc^i^eiMit t nq t he* (^a jse • 
A 1^7S atiuiy of vii^tims and witnesses InimH wa\ikeo fo\ind tha.t 
t>n(^e the v i r t Im/wi t ness enterS the r r Im i na 1 Vnst i re ayatem the 
moHt romminily p|^rc-eivei1 pn^blemB are time li^sa and asstM^ated 
li^ss i^f tniH>me. 
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U.S. Departijient of Justice, LEAA ^ Improving Witness Coo^^ra- 
f ion by Frank J. Cannavale, Jr. and William D. Falcon, Editor 
( Waahinqton,^ D.C. : ^Government Print Ing. Of f ice , 1976). 

3 

U.S. Depoxtpent of Justice, LEAA^ Victims and Witnesses: 



Their Experiences with Crime and the Criminal Justice System 
(Executive Summary), by Richard Knudten (Washington^ D.C. : 
Gc/vernment Printing Office, 1977), p. 7. . 

4 

Viano, Victim/Witness Services Participant's tf^ndbook , pp. 
17--18. * 

5 . 
41. S. Department of Justicfe, Victim^ and Witr>ess, p. 3. 
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H^MtiNl the* folli>wtrui t ma^oi ijo^ 1 h : 



(1) To *M\ha!H-e t hf (|\Mlltv (^f ^ust ire by, MAtLnfYirui 



( -M ttu it»^Mf> the wiliinqneBH (if v 1 t 1 mH, aiiid wit" 

nofiMcvs t(> (-iM>|>«MAte with |xWir«» aiul |vi (^HiH'ut .s 

lr\ nu)Mt pio)i>v-ts the twn v^^rtlH rtt e rl(^Hely leMt^d; 1 aHH\imp- 
t ton Is that by sc^t iMfyinq the victim's t*m<Ul(Uial And Hv'rt^^ 1 
n**e<lM, (utf^ Iru-tf-aHes the llkelihcnvl that the vlcM.im will rhmnu^ 
ti^ i^oopeiatv* fiiithei with' the prc^Bet^it Ion . thin end Heivic^v- 

aie piiwirTt>i1 in the folh^winii four c^at e(ioi i : 



Pnhl it ediu-at ion to pr(wi(|[e (Mtiz.enn with t^rlme 
pievention information and to advettiae the 
-availability of lemevlial Hervires. 

L"^.Jl^^^L'\ri*^L.L^^^^ intended to addi e«n the ii<(mediate 
and 1 (Mi<jei - 1 et rn emotional an(i StuMal servire neetin 
of the oi ime vif.-tim anti to alleviate some of the 
immediate b\iide*n pi a^^ed on jx^lire. 

^ ? 1 ^ ,^ I ygirvi^ tieaied to improve victim and 
witness i^i c i ^>a t 1 on In the t-^iminal justice 
pro(-eHs by bafi ic informal ion thow the eystem worka, 
h(^ to find the courthouse, where to park), case 
inf orma t ion (when tn appear, how the case has " 
proi^ressed) , wiVnes^ management serv^lces (such as ^ 
case status call/ and standby telephone alerts) and 
related s\ipix>rt fincludinq waitinq facilities, child 
care and transportation. 

Finan cial remuneration Mncludinq .victim compensation, 
offender re«?t i tut ion ,• and property return or^ repair. 



6 ' 

Jr»hn Hoi lister Stein, Better Services for Crllne Victims: A 
Prescriptive Package ^unpublished manuscript, available from 
the National Crlmiry^il Justice i^efetence Service Inter-library 
loan or micro f iche )• \ 
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Noroqiu / I rtvi t l\at iiiHtlie f\M the offerui^^r Ih not neoest^rtTlly 
jiiHtlce f(M)tUe vic'tim, many iM>mmvin 1 1 I es liavt* heqvin to ad^li eos 
the ,i1ert(:lenoieH In the treatment ^f \^ictimB an<1 wltneHHes. 
The I,aw Knfoioement A««ltjtanoe Admi n I Ht rat I on han piovided 
fvuuilnq to pro^eotH arovujd the country in thlfi flel^l and Ih now 
H|HMi«or inq under its National F^valuatl(>n Proqram a "PtiaHew T* 
Htihly i>t V 1 ct tm/wt t neHH awHlstance. This study, HCtieduled for 
completion In the Hprlnq of will Identify yie fx>pulation 

of Vict im 'wit nefiH jMoiecta In the Ignited State8, descrlMnq 
whaf is kni^n abmit t tie I r operations and Impact and will rei^ommend 
met hi>dH fiu future evaluation, Althouqh this study Is only In 
itM fHclimin.try ^t aqes ttiere tiave already Iummi over 200 victim/ 
wltntvsM pii>h*i'tH tentatively Identified ttu ouqtunit t tie covuitry. 



Tti i H monoqrapti does not attempt to provide a C(>mpr t^hensi ve 
asMeMjfiment of t tie victim/witness movement, Kattier Its ^>tir^xise 
Is to identify t tie nee<lH faclru] victims and witnesses, t tie 
mtMris t^y wtiicti fovu pro^Jects artnuid ttie country tiave souqtit to 
meet t tiost> riee<1«; and the results of t tie efforts of these 
pr o ^t*ct s , 



How a pArficular v i i>t 1 m/w 1 1 ness proqram defines its cfoals and 
t tie specific se\ Vlcei whicti it provides is Influenced by a 
riumtVM of f ai^t o r>;^ric lud Inq staff, tnidqet , o rqan i zat lonal 
af f i 1 iat ior|, arid ttie availability of related community resources 
and proqiams. In ttie followlnq section of this cl\apter we will 
discuss ttiese factors and Identify the slqnlficant e^ement"^ of 
establlstied proqrams. Tliis section will also Introduce four 
specific projects selected for more detailed discussion. They 
were selected on ttie basis ot their existlnq evaluation reports 
and preliminary evid^ce of success In meetlnq their qoals. 
These projects also provide a ranqe of services and a variety 
of approacties to the del iv^^y of victim/witness services.' The 
four projects are The Victim/Witness Assistance Project, * 
Brooklyn, New Yprk >Pro ject Turnaround, Milwaukee County, ^ 
W^lsconsln; Th^ Victim Assistance Project, Multnomah County, 



Ttie NEP Phase 1 "study includes only programs offering direct 
services to victim^ or witnesses and excludes projects which 
provide services exclusively to sex assault and child or spouse 
abuse victims, or are limited to providing only victim/witness 
' restitution or compensation. 
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Ari/iM\in. Tht» rhnpttM cone I videH witti ^% t1t*HiM 1 f^t i i m\ of Uow York 
(Mty'H rvew tjove r nmeri t a 1 aijeru'V esf rtb 1 i hIumI Bc^lely to «fM 
rr imf victims. ch^pttMH J and ^ fixviM on t tu» Hf»tvii"t».M [MOvl<i<Mi 
' l^y t hf» t(Uir priM^'^'ts vindei review. (c'AHt* BtvniieH o4 t ht»He 
f>roiettM are piesented in the Apf^eiulix.) Hi^^pt ci 4 hiqhliijhtM 
t hf» f»Vit lii^i t iiMi findiiu|H of the fiuir pioleot's <mm\ c^Iho (;fftMM 
r>omf> observations on appiopiinte monitcuiruj arui t»vaUiati<Mi 
appro^tohe^; f(u v i o t i m w i t ru*HS evaluatiMs* ^ 



1.1 Elements of Existing Victini/Witness Projects 



The key elementH i^r 7 1 v i rt im/wi f nef^fl proleots aie di allayed in 
Table 1.1 acH'oiiliruj to their aiienoy affiliation, f inaruMal 
siipfHM t , ^^st a f f ai/e, intended beneficiaty and ruimt^er of aervii^en 
offereii. The t ii^ht harul side of the table stu^ws where t ht» 
ftuii pr^tM«^niM diaiuiased in this rept->rt fall within eaoh of the 
dimensituis. The soi^ye of a f f i 1 i a 1*^ c^n or 8[X)nsorHhip i-overs t ht» 
entile i amje of oriminal Ivistioe system aqewriea as wiiM 1 as a 
fair repr esent at ton nf HOiMal service aqonriefl and cither 
oommunity <m qan i /.at li^nB . In qeneral , those pri^jects attac^tied 
to the court or proaeoviti^r ' a office are mine likely to emphasize 
witness coO|>erat ic^n while those affiliated with soi^lal servii-o 
agencies or private citizeps' qroups tend to focus primarily 
alleviatinq the traumatic effects af the crime. As the table 
intlicates, criminal iustic* aqencies are the rj\nst frequent 
s[x>ns(us, represent inq 6S pVrcent of the proqrams surveyed.^ 



H 

Identification of these projects, as well as miich of the data 
in this section comes from Jotin HoXlister Stein, Better Services 
for Crime Victims: A Prescriptive Papkacfe (available from the 
National Criminal Justice Reference 5>ervice inter-library 
loan or microfiche). 

q 

A directory of victim/witness assistandre proqrams compiled by 
the Commission on Victim/Witness Assistance indicates that 
142 (73 percent) of 195 programs identified are located in the 
prosecutor's offices. See U^S. Department of Justice, LEAA^ 
The Victim Advocate (Chicago: Naticyal District Attorney's 
Association, 1977). 
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KEY ELEMENTS OF 71 VICTIM/WlTNESS PROGRAMS(1977) 
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ui\^ly thjtM..* ^tticont oj\)i)yeii joint, spoiu^oi sli i p wh i 1 tin* i fiiui i n i luj 
M poxi'iMit ( lt> p4»rft»T\t social ^ei virt* mu\ IS ptM c-ont otht^i ) 
wt»rt* !u>t sp( >nsi)i ♦^il by fhe oiimindl inst irt» ,systtMn at all. 

Koi iD<^My pi'ojoc^ts, the piiwis'iiin of v i ot im/wi t iu>.ss stMvioes did 
5ij)t involve subii t ant i a H^»xptMist- • Ot tlu^ 71 i dtMit i t i ed pi(\)eots, 
over half ( S4 ptM cent ) had yearly budqets ot leas than $100,000, 
and almost one^thinl (H pen-ent ) had hudcjet i^f 1 eSxS than 
$SO,000 ptM ytvu . At the opposite end of t lie sptnt rvnn only 
four proitH^tB rt>oi»ived fundiitq in excess of $S00, 000 per year 
(one"* of which is funded in exc^^ss cU" $ 1 , 000 , 000 ) . It should 
^Iso Ih» noteil that'll of the projtu'ts ( IH ptMi'tMit) havt^ already 
been fully i !us t i t ut iona 1 i zeii into t^xi^t^tituj ac|tMUM es with no 
ident it iably separate budqt^t • ^ 



In ident ifyinq t ht» primaty btMiefioiary of pic)]tH't stM Vioes, 
almost half (4,^ percent) indioattni a foous bc^t h the vic^tim 
and t ht» systtMn. Of thc:)se with a prc^ference, most wei e victim 
cu'iented. AsS miqht be exptu^teti from the budqt^t cattnuoiies, the 
bulk t)f t ht* prc^iet^s have small staffs, 7^ peict^nt havinq 10 oi 
less. ( Twent y ~t hree programs included a yolvuit eer^c:omponent . ) 
The i\umbei of services offered is also ii\ keep i luj n^'i t h the 
relativt^ly small budqe^^s, witli over 7S percent of the piojt^cts 
t>fferinq t Iuhu^ oi fewer services. 

Tabl^^.l**^ provivltvs information on thi^ fc^ui pioc:;! ams that are 
discussed in the chapters that follow: 

• Victim/Witness Assistance Projec^t in Hrcn^k 1 yn / New 
York; 

• Project Turnaround in Milwaukee Cc^ynty, Wisconsin; 

• Victim Assistance Project in Multnomah County, 
Oregon; and 



• Victim-*Wi t ness Advocate Program in Pima County, 
Arizona. 



Table^1.2 

MAJOR FEATURES OF ^OUR VICTIM/WITNESS PROGRAMS 





* 


^ •'--■f-^' ■ 

— . ■ - 




MNHVAUkIt 


PORTIAMP 


YUC60M 


up data 




PioiKl TtfinaioutHl 
M«v \97i ^ 


Vidim AMiit«<«i-« Profvit 
July IV 'ft 


Vintim Witrt«M Advoiata 
Prulaci 

Januaiy 1076 






MUwaukM Counly Wiliimfiii 


Mothtun^ Court tVOr»«oi« 


Pirria Coiir>ty, A(ifOi>a 

tiH«on ?M.4ftr 
Pin>a County 443,tMM 




MilmliM 6M 796 
MilvMukM CoMnlv 1 012.335 


Porila»wllMBJ32 
Multnomah Cob^ty uS.4f7 


StHiroa of f uiHli 


Viciim ScfvtMl Af»ncv 

fiv» N**v Vpfk Ctty boioufhi ) 
l*rfvu>u«Jv MlO<tt4H«(1 by th« 
V»i» h>iliiu1« ut Ju«ttc« 


¥t»w»«kt« Couniy OtiUtci 
AiioHttv'i Offii»' 


Mulir>omah County 0|ilrii:i 
AtlDinfy 1 Uftli-« 


' — ■ ■ T"' 

Pima Couniy Attorit«y'« 
Ollii^ 


Aiiiiianc* Admimuiation 
\^ns\in%\ Noweiiy fi^Httd 
thiough HUP biuch 9r«iM. 
I'liy i«H ifvanutt. tfHl fouiHte 
tiOft QfaiMl 


S.aw Enfo(c«m«nl Ai»tii«itc» 

Adminiiiialto«> 4 

- ■ — ^-K^ , 


L«w |:i^l|Mc«m«nl AHUiarH^ 
A«4ntioiitralU>n 


OnfmaUy law Cnforcamant 
Auiitar>c« AdmimitraticMi 
Nowr city arKl county tundad. 


11,1 ft5,402 


U 15,000 


fw.oii 


9103/48 


> 

\ 


41 


16 (plui Autiunt DiiiMct y 
Attorntvi *Of wivicti 
ini11iuitonalii«d in Du 
ti«l Auotnvy 1 Qffic* 
• n \91$) 
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|*>u|«ct DiiMluf. 0«putv 
bt'vctuf Dili Ptoctiiinti 
.CotirilinattM. Vtciim Ih 
volvamwu Pioltci Diiactoi, 
HamI Taachfi. l^tc«piion 
C«i>i«i Cootdinator. Com 
Ultinl Room Coordtn«tCK. 
Notiftc«<<an C«niti Cvof 
dmaiot. Diipult Omiar 
Cootdinaiot. Otfic* 
Managtt 


Ciiiran Conta^i «nd SvhhhkI 
Coordinajor. Information 
Syitami Coo(din«tot. Dtpuiy 
9^«iilf Liawttncnt Coor 
dinatcy of Wttntu P<oi*c 
t<on lnttHu<ionaJif«d 
Aiiiitant Ditlftct Attor 
nay Coordinatot of Sanii 
ttva CMmtt Unit^and 
AuiManI Diilnci Auoi 
nay Coofdinatof of Citnan 
Vipttm Complaint Unit 


Pro^l Coordinator 

• 


^u^ram Adnwnittrator 

• 


Court SptctaluH, Com 
pl«M>1 Room $pt6ati«t«, 
S«|ir>c« and Rtttitutton 
Coonwtwi, Wilnvti 
M«n«9tmtot Siitoatiin 
linc(udinQ 3 poiio* dt 
pAfimtni p«rionn«l), 
M«dt«tiun 9up«(vfiQf . 
Mvdiflton Ihtakt Sptcial 
ill. Cntofe«m«ni liMctAl 


Cittttn Contact Spacialuti 
•fHl Aidtt. data lyittmi 
•nalviU atid progfammaf 1 
dtputy ihartfft 
InMitutionatt^ad 3 
Aitiitant Diitnci Attor 
nayi. lOCjial workff 


Viciini Advocaiai 


Victim Witrmi Advocatat. 
Witnatl Saryicai Advocata 
(Supatior Courtl. Witrmt 
Sarytca* Advocata (Juvanita 
CourtI (Raiaarch Analyil in 
Couniy Attornay't Offica 
•vailabit on part i«ma baiii) 




eltrk, diiiOpiiMtori 


Ctark ilanofraphar 


aattitant. Ityal 

Clark 


Sacratariai 




Voluntftri 


VotuniMri 


Volunlaart (mSO) 


Volwhtaari (40) 


y 

\ ■ 


HffrtMMi ^tototti««n 
•nd Diiutct Aitorofv fitn 

Vii^Um$, Potict dtpartrnvnt 
complimi room tiw bproufh 
Utctimi u|ii«llv ippM» wh«f> 

^o^fct Dtflovrt and AMitnni 
D4itrlei A1tom«vi, Mtf^ 
rtll»rta< to Crtm« Viclim^l< 
Hni 


mttmm. Diitnct Attor 
n#v cut fikn: lalf 
rafarral t^Wttnaii Pto 

taction Unit 

Vfcttfm. Dtitrict Atiomay 
caaa filai; •alf rafafrai 
to Writn«M Prolactton 
Unit 1 


M^'rnfaif* Diitric\ Attor 
r^v <aia fdai 

VKti/m Poliot, Diitrtct 
Attorntv. Salf'fafafral 


MfVfrtaafaa County Attornay'i 
caM filai . 

Vktimi Polioa. Sheriff. 
Holpitall, Salf rafarral 



Sir^ laiir^'"**" **** ^ Commana. ■«if«aii Omm. fWry Dty Oa<a ••a* t$n fA SttniM Akttmt Hmltmtnti iWaihir^ton. O C 0««*rfwna<M Pitninn 




% Table 1.^ (cont.) 
MAJOR FEATURES OF FOUR VICT^/WITNESS PRdORAMS 



\ 



v .. I'M. Cv.,.» 

«X« K v<l<«t 



(»M«|t (II t I h 1.11)) 



C«iMf( »tl t4IM> « «»«») ifi 

1477 i.<Hl«Mt«) •>( tllll) 



l)it|i(il« I'f till h«i4(liii> 

(•l||iiinth.p t)« 
l^iiit (ht(>«i(#(ttt «ft(l ri(i 

MI'OUt >M|Ultflt (KtUtdd' 

.161 ('«Mt f*t«if«(l. 14b 

(J 7%) (fltflMMt 6»tli In 

Offset 1 78 to 4. 78 



R«tttttltlOf^ C(HlitMl(>l 
piDCMMt p«vr1)«()lt ^nif 
tuittt rh»ntt 100 
tcfci'lU 1ft (14%) 

f (•(utntil to court 

t«i(ut« to D«v md 87 ' 
(80%) iMDiling I '78 10 
4/78 



Pn>v»rtt int(Mm«(ion ihiMit 
irvl vli^hln vittirrn 

Bo«fd, act n Mtvocat^i ami 
appaai batora BimkI if 
r^VCVtlA'V 'iHjmb«« ol rt 
fa"al» w»l*now> (ttaiui* 
mplamantad in 1968) 



MNIIRrAUKII 



Miiiifl»t«i ii<8t 



itctoM) ) 



4 IMM) ) 



l*iiMwMt«liyit« III I oMtiiiwMitv 



i)i\Un X A^Ol>lllv^ Oftnw 

(l t>41i « I) I nil) t 

by |M>)m« I t (A)Mtactt 

(10 7H 1U ?f] (hMttlutu»M 
«lif«(t in Uitltu l Atlufncv t 

L)ff>.« •» fy7||i ( 

(\M)«(itt«tinn •ltd «tl«it« 
|M«ivt«t«(l hv l'th/«ii I'lHitat I 
tiMi S«i|i{K4i I Unit ' 70/iun 
iwh I? 77 to 7 78 (iM 
I IikIii) «i( ii*n tnil Aitn«tt«tl 



Siii)t>li«« rnni^t ilmt 
hwu(l«»« (MOiflt. thil(< 
•tnii* and t'hild naotti I 
laitt i^bt i:tiat ptotacutvti 

7 7ft to H'77 (IntlikittoiS 
Atir4»d 1(4 l)<»l(u t Allot 
Mrv'« Oftiiir in I97HI 



Of-hu't it"l lo VK'Unn 
w«lh caw dttiKHiliU'i 
lailtr A%%*tt cliixtit m 
|>rt()tlirtg a^Kl dotum«n|in9 
t»tlilutHHt ciaimt/l 193* 
ciMiiactl 12/77 lo 7/78 



PdiviiU ii>»ormatn»»» about 
ami talaf vlttftilt v*Lt<rm 
loWucomm Cnma Victim 
Cotnf)«r)lition Buraau/83 
cisimt >n 1U7 7 (ttatul* 
)mp|«io«(>lfd to 197 7) 



IH>N 1 L AND 



Vm liy^lM<iul»«l «v«liM%% 

MohnoiMsIt CitMHt Co«iil 
Ifvluityt MtiltFi«Miiab Onlitil 
I'kHirl (niiKt«irM»fioit^ 



w«i KKK) 88U) 



Pi*ifM|«|iur4» M toihniuonv 
y)i(Hi(i« i««i«y« «if 11 (Ml 
itiiNilh PfliTiithlfllt lo ( itii>« 
«i(Cim ft.OM (7/ 7ft 9 m 
P()lKfl piuvidtil infointaiioo 
« aid% With iat*i>bi>i)« o|^t>b«it 



•tfriKi«»''91 7 iffyiiftU 7/77 
lo 7 78 



T IfCBON * > 

^ X. 

Pf«io»iilv witliini. «^i|iwM 



Puna CtHjiXy Sup^iitM Cuuii 
(tamoyf Hinta CiKimy Jijtf«*oU 
CtH«l 



4000 ' AK)Q < 



PtaitrdaiKNi lo co(oinu<otv 
tfiouM* Kaimotf piovfdad \o 
iH>Jii« d«p«ilm«ol my V WAP 
t«f «ic*t/90 |Milic« pfficait 



Un tita «'(itit iiita<v«)Mi0n 
i4 h(Hjf« • (Uy . 7 day\ pai 
w««^/ft70 ,i««»u in 1977 



l^ooMMling to^^ A(ti|lwH«/ft80 
((NiiKtt 111 19 7 7 



Vil tllll AltitlMK-* P(0|KI WM 

• tpin off ffom a Rail* Attii 
lam'« Pf»|M'i m Iha Oitturi 
AllotOflV t Otttct, i^pio^t* 
wiM h* |oto4Kl 10 1980 M • 
«icl<nt tflikicat divituH) 



Stpatala pio^ct (Pioiact 
Rapay) which will ha com 
btnvd wvttb Victim AttitlMK* 
Piolaci aiHi Rapt Aitittanca 
Pfuitct tn IMK) 



PfQvtda lofoirnaHon about 
and latar altQibla yictirtH 
to Orapdn Citma VfWni 
Cfvnpantation Diviiion^ii^ 
faf«>talt 1/78 6/78 (ttatuta^ 
mplamanttd m 1978) 



Uiidtmcanof c^Mt involving 
P«aov BofKh IMaJuiticaof 
iha Paaca daiafmtnai that a 
complaihani it in ibiminant 
dantii* ot baing thicataimJ, 
ttrufcK Of having propaity 
damagad, dafandant muit da 
poait bond of up to MOOD fo* 
a 6 month panod.) Caaat ata 
madtatad In iha Mutu^ Agiaa 
mant Pioca«i/a«t IftTOcaaai/ 
'Pgnih ^ 



Infofm ctianit abou^ lailHu 
tion pofttibttitiaa/not known 



No flati 
ttati 



ictim cdm^anialion 



lh» Sui««tni« Cvwn t« Ntw Vo#* <t '^•1 ««f ^^fh•^l cOu«l bwi tfr^•l <« «ot«l cuuil »1 u«l«in*( tut>«d4t(>urt Ifi maoy lunwMliuni, «t« r«wnmp«fi if Aupwoi Cowfi 
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Tabit 1.2 (coot.) 
^MAJOR FEATURES OF FOUR VICTIM/WITNESS PROQ 



f ■ 



I^IATURII 



CITIII 



II ^ BRUp^lVN 



I a9«iti( »( Svr^cti tod 



WitrtMt Not«t<c«tfon. 



% AuihtMitv Aff»rt»viti 
il«tinf (ttf»iHi«nt not Mith 
tfftMd to UM property ftTMl 
ttiim OA ap«)ii>«ai Mif«<t 
l>ro«W4tv i«n li« ittunt«tt 

krrMirf|tiH.v m(4>il« i»p««i 

m*f(«»l tH««lt(v viitmii.' 

MS rtp*«ri in id; ; 

In I (-iKl'<. vivlimi art 
pfi>lrKl»<1 •Milttnca ihiiMt^ 
aul the MllMticclOfV p<u 
(«M Thfil «f«l|lt« tMI tMil 
piQVVrutUtn Ami Mitttm-Mtf 

fv«tl«bl« In tif •lyimvoi^ 

»4Hiiti rnwd(«tuHt 

*#««<«-«• cii^tlaintd to yii 



MUMAURft 



fftoftwlV piliM to tfi«l/4eO 



* Virtim^(ti>*t* Rtt'ViitKNi 
(,>ii«i/iv«f««Ml 600 flwnii 

mivMh 7( / 7 1 //B 

(hiktitii o( v>c"ltMti/Mit 
i\fu ami (t«t*iifl«fUi '7000> 
vhilcirtn m 197/ 

* Tranipoitition tam 
viMJct>*ri AfHl lubwav luliani 
prowMtoii/ayaiagt of 100* 
t««i tfiptcnd 70* todtni 
dt%lHJiM4« in 1977 



f o*m Jeu'tibin^ Mrujti-t 
MrviCVl K€Oni|l«n«M 

not<tt«ition («tttn 
BrcK'tiur* |Wo«»<t«U0 intof frta 
lum (Mt iarvic|^^V«tlahl« ai 
(Vi'apKiMt Jim\t9t aiHl rom 
plaint rq 




Cm« iimuI ihfofmatK 
p^oirtda^ at vlitnMi i« 
qMVIt 



• Notiticahon ot ctviliafi 
wttn^Mi by lattti and 
tala0hon« fo« all cou't 
ififMaf ancfi/eft.OOO wit 
rwHti in 1977 

• hwamani of civ<(t«n 
wttn«iMi on a(«M itatm/ 
Mil witfmMi mJ977 

• Nottticationot podc 
w4tn«t«M tot til court ' 
ipfM«faoc««^, 700 wit^ 

Nam 1977 

• Maotrntnt of poltot 
wttnMiti nn ilart itatui/ , 
lt,7MMitnm« m 1977 

• C«M diipotitioo )«tt«rt/J 
Not known 

• Cofr^tartfad ooliKffa 
tion and witntti m«n*| 
Mont intofmatton iviti 



Haftrral to 0(ltr(ct 
Attorney Ootoct^M 
lomt^tioh Oivtiion 



prt^fctt iiatt if abtotutctv 
iitctiwrv^l 0«< rtlonrh 

• 1f«ntpofti|iun pfuvulwl 
bv it«tf/(kvf«gt 9 tnpi 
por month 



FOR Ti AND 




With cattai^^fv^Htoftt 
•vidancv m |l^olu 

«*H< ralwinod to 
virtim pf tof to irt»l/1 N 
r«i|uaiti Mtiltanca 
(''79 lotf7 7S 



VMtiiTH 'faaiiiigi tnciudad 
tn iMvwiffvfict «apoi \ 
Vtctimi (tMiiat lolicHtci 
Ml pi«« iK'Mftint |m<v 
••tvitiwi piuc««K«'v>/H94 
hiUtwn 



* NacaptKNi Inuitft fof poiKM 
vMi anpaft «)itimMi/3040 
iiai rTHTnih 

* Babvi«tttnf| provitWd by 
voluntMfi <l abtolui^lv 
n*ctit«fv/1 paimonth 

* TiaiHpof tation pfov«<lad 

bv voluntaoti oi iiaff/avoftga 

ilrtpl pai month 



ptovKting mtorm* 
tion on Cf(min»l juiltct 
lyitam .cduf t ptocvdutfi. 
tf •mpoitJkt<>". toct>ion et 
cfHifthouWStc anti 

ploi*Ct MrviC*! 

i'aM itatui intuimation 
provfdtd at witrWu ra 
qimt/?61 f contwti 13/77 
7/79 



• Caw it|tu« calli to 

f ivit^ wttna w ai (btti^a 
lubpoa^ ara lani for 
pr«timmaiy K«afin9i)/4670 
colli 13/77 to 7/78 

• ^atemtni ol civilian wtji 
noti on alar t itatut/ 1 1 93 
wiinmi 13/77 7/78 

• Notification to civilian 
wltn«|Ni of concollffd 
couM pp««r«nct/l083 
colli 11/77 7/78 

• Cam Atpmition latton/ 
72MMt»f« 13/77 7/78 

• ConwutariMd lubpoona 
•nd wltnoM monoffamant 
inHirmation lyittm 



^ ■•o*^teI!7toVtctlnti/ 

wltnoim who htv« bton 
thrtatonad. h4^rMMd. or 
mtimld«ttd /Aiiuf anct^ 1 1 3 
contoctt. tKprt toe 
30. lUfVfllltnco 
COM 19.9/78 9/1 



Bfot'^ur« provKlmg informs 
tion on cormnal httK^ 
iv><«fn. cOiid pfocodurtt. 
tfanipoftatiwv location of 
irourthouM, ate and 
pfojoct «tfVtC«« 

CaM itatui mfoimatton 
piovMlvd It w'ttnan fa 
qu»it 



• lattat notification of 
tiM italift/8183 latttn 
7/77 to 7/78 tiatitn tnduda 
iht lolfowinf 

ropOft of aifitfnmont. 
- ivntativa tntt d«tn, 
piM ol guilty, 
found fullty by Hiry, 
fMit Bullty. 
ditmitid. and 
doM of MQttncing) 



Rtfvrral lo Otttrict 
Attornty'iOffic* 



tUCVOM 



AMUtaiwa »n r«<H>v«nnf 
tv'vtt I c«a< tw 



wopa 
fttontt 



In ("aiiain coioi victiim 
ffolingi' lolicitad con 
oarnin^ co^lrtitiofti of d«f*f^ 
dann' itlaaM Vict4mi' dv 
iifti tnclodtd in ptoaantaffoa 
rapoi t/not known 



• Babyiitting pinvKiad by 
volunt««ii if abaolutaly 
ntc««i»rv/1 P«( mynth 1/77 
to 4/77 k 

• Tfanipoftatiof^rovtdad bv 
votuntaafi an(l^^ff/53 tnpt 
i;'77 4/77 tt> 



ifocbura providing inlofm* 
tion on criminal Mtiot 
lyitam. court prooadurai. 
tf4n«portation. location of 
coui thouta, ate and 
proitct tarvicat 

Com itatiM inKHmotion 
ptovldad at witrmi 
quaft/avtra9i 10 rt<|uatti 

par month 1/77 4/77 



• CtM« italin lattar or 
talaphorta (nfottf\atlon/303l 
contact! 8/77 13/77 

• Pr« lantarKt lattor informa^ 
tion/1 328 oontacti 8/77 13/77 

• Uttor notification of CMa 
dii0otHion/313O latttrt 8/77 
to 12/77 

• Notification to poliOMnd 
civilian vvitnai i ai of eancaiiod 
oouft ap|iaaranoa*/1 M3 oon 
tacti 1/78 to ft/78 



Raflrral to Oiltrlct Attornay'l 
Qfftoa 



o 

ERIC. 



Is 



> 1 

The information presented odi> these projects is bAsecl on a \0 
review pf *projecit mater^-als and evaluation Ceport^ .as well a« 
ij}we>-dAy visits to each of the projects during tVie tall of 
1978. . : • ^ # 

As Tia>le 1.2 indicates, the fou/ projects differ substantially 
in size and scope. Brooklyn and ' Milwaukee h&ve largfe^a>\nual 
operating budgets (over $1,000,^000 and $500,000 respectively) 
and relatively large staffs (41 a>\d 16 ) . Of the other programs 
identified in the 1976 sample, the <Pim« and Multnomah County 
programs are more typical. The Multnomah County budgejf: ^is less 
than $100,000, and th^ ^i^* County budget is approximaittely 
$200,000. B<^th the Pima and Multnomah County projects operate 
with 10 or less paid st^ff. 



;^WhiXe all four programs are associated with a di^rict attorney's 
or county prosecutor ^ s .of f ice , the Pima emd Mul%lioi)kah Couhty 
projects are primarily victim-oriented, providing sucb servic^^ 
6b crisis intervention, counseling, and social service referral. 

rThese"^ efforts are supfAorted in each instance Ijy case statud and 
disposition notification. While Brooklyn andTlilwau^cee provide 
services to victims, th^r primary efforts are directed'' towards r 
notifying witnesses and managing their participation with the 
prosecutor. In the next two phapters, the activities associated 
with both of these perspectives are examined invdetail. 



Encouraged by the apparent success of the Victim/Witness 
Assistance Project in Broc^lyn, the, city of New York created a 
Victim Services Agency (VSA) t^o expand victim/witness . services 
to the other four boroughs of New York City. Since this effort 
is notable for its wide array of services, its^latge client 
population, and its position in the political ^ strvfcture of the 
city, its operations are described briefly in the section 
below. V 



ERJC 
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1.2 A ConiprahsnifVa Approach: Nfw York'i Victim Sarvicto Ayancy (VSA) 



A nonprofit corporation locfCed dijrectly under the Mayor's 
offioA, VSA beqan operations in July 1978 with* $90,000 frpm.the 
city 'ij^ Criminal! Justice Coordinating touncil to fund t^e 
initial three-month planning* these and a first' year budget-of 
$1.5 million from a Community Development block grant awarded 
to the city by the United' States De|>Birtm^nt of Housing* and 
Urjjpan Development. * . 



The Victim Services Agency in New York has respbnsibility for 
the provision of citywide victim services. To fulfill its 
mandate, the VSA will inventory the victinv/witness services 
extant in each pf New York City's boroughs and coordinate the 
activities of existing j^rograms. It wiLl provide technical 
assistance to facilitate replication of appropriate elements of 
thQ Brooklyn project in vtbie other boroughs. Where gaps in 
service are idjentified, the VSA provide direct service 

delivery or develop and implement new programs. Such programs 
rhay be funded through the VSA budget or other sources of funds 
may be solicited. B|f using the existing resources to best 
advantage, instituting aspects of Brooklyn's program, and 
starting new programs wliere needed, ^^e VSA hopes to provide a 
comprehensive array of victinv servicW^ to the more 'than one 
million citizens .who are victimized -in New York City each • 



Coordinating Existing Services 



4 



The VSA has assumed operation of the Borough Crlsis^Genters , a 
program previouply managed by the Mayor •s'TaAk Force on Rape in 
which crisis ceijte^s were established in fouij municipail hospitals! 
Consistent with the Rrioritles of the forpter operating agency, 
these centers served rape victims, battered women, and abused 
children. Under V^A, the Crisis Centers wijLl serve all crime 
Victims in their /respective neighborhoods. The Crisis Centers* 
••hotline** has been consolidated with the VgA*^ "Victlmlinei*' 
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and al 1 8t 
and children. 
Employtnen 
Crisis Caters 



l>^lnq trained in working with Victimized women 
Contlnqent oh* the receipt of CETA (Comprehensive 
d Trainings A^t)1M^ur1d8, VSA plafis to open similar 
ft in additlx>nal hc<fcpitals. 1 , 



Supplementing Existing Servicee 



VSA planp to build uix:>n an earlier demonstration prc^^ect in 
Vhich Appearance Control Units located in police precincts 
provided a limiteA system of telephone alerts to poiipe wit- 
nesses in an effort to reduce police time ih court. / While 
keeping the existing Appearance Contjrol Units intac^, VSA will 
expand and improve th^eir services by incorporating appropriate 
elements of the Brooklyn Victim/Witness Assistance Projects 
(V/WAP's) witness managepient 3ervipe such as: better scheduling 
of case adjournments to reduce the need for piblice, officers to • 
appear in court on regular dayp off, notifying police witnesses 
of case outcome, facilitating property return through com- - 
puterized lists ^ and rescheduling cases if labot^atory reports 
are not yet available. 



Another V/WAP program to be ext 
Victim Services AgeJicy is a res 
the elderly. In conjunction wi 
Senior Citizen Anti-Crime Teams o 
the. VSA provides three emergency s 
damaged as a result of burglacy, 

purse snatching or other incidentis in which keys 
identification are stolen, and installation of new 



ded citywi^e through the 
ntial security service for 
rime Prevention Units and 
the New York Police Department 

ices: repaira^to {>roperty 
ck excRanqes""^ victims of 

personal 
ocks where 



present security measures are ^ inadhequate • This progreun is 
funded by the city^s Department forvthe Aging. 



V 



Many of the BroolClyn progceun*8 court-related services, most 
notably the Witness Reception Center, will be established by 
the VSA in the Cr'iminal Courts of the other boroughs. ^Mediation 



screening ,y property release procedures, and . restitutior^services 
based op the Brooklyn experience ate also being instituted 
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cityvlde . 
V/WAP's coun 
to additional 
to Family Court 



addition, plana are underway to expa/id the 
' '^ng and^compilterized witness management services 
urts and fto' make the Reception Center available 
tnesses* 



In sum, VS/V is a new atteinpt to institutionalize/ on a city- 
wlde, J^^ls, a bjoad arrAy of services and pjrograms designed to 
reduce the personal and social traumas of victimization, ajid 
enhance the efficiency and effectiveness of' the criminal' 
justice system^ ' » 
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CHAPTER 2 
VICTIM SERVICES 



2.1 Introduction 



Americans buffered almost 25 million criminal incidents In . 
1974^ of whith^almost 14 million (57 percent) were not reported 
to the police. For most of the millions of victims of these 
crimes little, if any^ assistance was >valfable. Increasingly^ 
victim assistance programs are evolving to help victims of 

. crime overcome the emotional trauma and financial loss resulting 
from their victimization. Some victim ^upport^^services may be 
provided to individuals whether or not they have had contact 
with law enforcement or criminal justice personnel^ while 
others are designed specifically for* viptims ' involved in the 
adjudicatory process; some victim services are crisis oriented^ 

•designed to deal with the immediate effects of victimization; 
and others air® long term^ in recognition of the fac^ that 
victimization frequently continues after the crime. 



/ 



A 



This chapter examines eight different types of victim aexrvices 
provided in the four victim/witness programs which were reviewed. 
These eight services represent the kinds of assistance that 
have been provided in programs Ah roughout the -nation. The 
categories in which victim serVices are .provided includet 



U.S. Department of Justice, LEAA, Sourcebook of Criminal * 
Justice Statistics , 1976 (Washington, D.C'. : Government 
, Printing Office, 1977) ^ 5. 358. » 



Anne Newton, "Aid to the Victim — Part 2: Victim Aid Programs," 
Crime and Delinquency Literature (December 1976). 
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• Victim Contact f J 
m Counsa^lng and Soc^aX Servlceij; ' 

• Santritrvci X^rimea Proaecutloni 
« Mediation; 

m Restitution; 

• Compensation; ^ 

• Pro^rty Return and Repair; and 

e Involvement *ln the Adjudicatory Process. 



A. 



For each ot the cati»gorles, the services provided by the four 



terms of intervention 



programs under review be discussed in 

stage, method of delivery and operations « ^ 



2.i\ Victim Contact 



^IctiiA contact services encompass those outreach ef forts-^^lch 
are alijtedT at ylctlms prior to their Involvement In the judicial 
proems or which are Intended to prevent victimization from 
occyrrlAg* These servrces, when available, represent , the first 
contact point between the project and the victim and often may 
be the first contact by the victim with the criminal justice 
system* Three dlstlnQtlve types of services are included 
the Victim. Contact category i 



e information/awareness efforts; ^ 
9 cris:^s intervention; ahd 
e complaint assistance*^ 
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Informatlon/AwarcneBB Activities 

InTormatlon and awareness activities are of two kinc^s. The - 
first is prevention-oriented, providing safety hints on such 
topics as home security and community crime trends. The second 
is intended to make the public aware that servJ^es are available 
should a crime occur. Included in this latter category are 
efforts to promote referrals from criminal ju<igtice system 
agencies or other public agencies. ' 



The Pima County, Arizona V/WAP and Multnomah County, Oregon VAP 
actively engage in crime preventijjn efforts beyond simply 
providing crime prevention information through media interviews 
or community meetings. The Multnomah VAP monitors victimey, 
locations and suspects ln> purse snatching crimes for prevention 
purposes. All repdrts of such crimes have been catalogued 
according to age, sex, and race of the victim and suspect and 
the time, date, geographical location and type of premises in 
which the crime was committed. .This has, to date, included 688 
victims and 866 suspects. Crimes are recorded on a large 
pin-map maintained at the VAP offices. Information has been' 
shared with police for assistance in deployment tactics, and a 
community-specific brochure is being prepared for public 
information. ' 



Pima County V/WAP 's community crime prevention activities also 
enhance the project's credibility .among criminal justice system 
pfofee^ipnals and .^heighten publj^c awareness of the V/WAP. 
Because no other organizations or agencies in Tucson were 
providing this service, the Pimd County V/WAP organized workshops 
for the local criminal justice professional and interested 
citizens on such topics as crime prevention for the elderly and 
defensible space planning and design. The Project Director 
appeared on various media programs to discuss community crime 
prevention. 

Because some victims may never become witnesses and others may 
not report crimes, victim programs cannot rely exclusively on 
referral agents to Inform victiins of available s%j#vlce8. 
Hence, thoaci projects which at^mpt to reach victims who have 
not had contact with the crlnflnal justice system conduct 
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outreach efforts to increase awareriees of program existence and 
services in the conununltfV* A' survey of Enyjoklyn V/WAP clients 
(S0e Chapter 4) Indloate^^Kjii: victims are frequently unaware 
of services deslghed fo help alleviate their problems. In 
addition r a\1974 survey of 234 crime victims conducted in New 
YorkvdTty found that 80 percent of thei^ were unayafe of the 
existence of city, state, ^and federal sources of assistance 
that might have eas^d some of their documented problwis. 

The 3rooklyn, Pima County and Multnomah County projects have 
each engaged in public information and-N^ducation activities 
with the intention of reaching as many victims as possible. 
The Brooklyn and Pima County projects regularly present public 
service announcements in the media ^ and the staff in Multnomah 
and Pima Counties frequently organize presentations to local 
community groups, public service agencies, and school groups to 
inform them of services and of steps to take should a crime 
occur. ^ ^"'^^ 

•Even with public information efforts, self ^referrals for victim 
services are generally small and the majority of victim referrals 
^manate from police officei;:s or prosecutors. Thus, it has been 
critical that these agencies be aware of service availability. 
The Pima County V/WAP, in its first ydar of operation with LEAA 
funding, retained an outside consultant to provide training to 
the Tucson Police Department for the purpose of promoting 
police referrals. Training was provided to 90 police officers 
in the identification and management of crisis situations and 
on the availability and services of the V/WAP. This training 
was effective in increasing the number of referrals to the 
V/WAP from police officers. Of the trained officers surveyed, 
68 percent reported that they had increased their usage of the 
program after training. Only 15 percent of the trained group 
had not made any referrals to the program, compared to 46 
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U.S. Department of Justice, .UJAA, Improving Witnes^ygoopera- 
tion , by Prank J. Cannavale, Jr.'Tnid William d. FaMRln^ F.ditor 
(Washington, D.C. « Government Printing Of flee) 1976, p. 30, 
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percent of tha untrained tjroup. Efforts were also made with 
the Pima County \/Vttorney ' s Office to encouraye referrals of 
victims and in particular to stress^ Uie ability of the V/WAP to 
manage and promote' wlyiess cooperation. 

. ■ ■ . . ' ^ 

Th* degree to which the Multnomah County VAP has Buccesafudly 
enqendejred poltce and prosecutor confidence is demonstrated by 
.a continued increase in the numlier of referrals tReymake. 
Since July 1977, these agencies h«ve consistently accounted for 
over 70 percent of all VAP clients (81 percent /in the most 
Srecent reporting p<>riod) . Recently, standard Operating pro- 
ceduies have been Instituted in both tbe OA's off Iceland the 
police department that result in the imih«i4i^/r"~rh<;lusion of VAP 
in each homicide (staff work with the victim's fanSy); assault, 
purse snatching or any crime in which the victim is 6ver 60. 
VAP also receives early notification in many oth^r crimes, at 
the discretion of the individual officers and/or prosecutors. 

r . 

fhe Brooklyn V/WAP provides each patrol officer with cards that 
list the Crime Victim Hotline telephone number. These cards, 
which are to be handed to victims, put them in immedj,ate 
contact with project staff and services. Furthermore, after an 
arrest has been- ef f ected , victims are brought by police officers 
/to a central complaint pffice for the bora>ugh where a V/WAP 
staff member explains the array of court and noncOurt related' 
V/WAP services. . . 

^^l_f\*^^*^ months of operation ( 5/75-9/76 ), Project Turn- 
arouncrtunded a Milwaukee Assistant District Attorney to head 
an. Advocacy XJnit. The unit served primarily a lobbying function- 
introducing the project to other county agencies and programs 
and representing the interest of victims and witnesses in 
ftolicy decisions in th*e county criminal justice system and at 
^ the state leq i^laturft. [ „ 
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Cr isla Intorvuntion aervlc^s are intended p/ovlde immedlAta 
access and care feo vi<7timB and qeilerally ar^ available pn a 
round-the-clock basia. Servicee are provided to alleviate the 
victim? rf;.>cri8i8 and include telephone hotlirtes> counseling (in 
pereon and over the telephone), provision of emergency trans- 
portation, shelters, food, clgthing and the dike* In cases ^ 
where contiftued aid ^ppears necessary, the c?ri8i s" vtctlm may be 
provided subsequent counseling by the project or referred * 
elsewhere* This seiwice is hardly new to criminal justice 
programming — crisis J fCterventiom centers and snjbulatory teamib 
have been active with rape victims foi;; bver a decade*' However, 
the notion that crime victims in general may be physically or 
emotionally trAumatiaed as a result of their victimization is 
new* A growing number of police departmentii are t^^aining their 
officers' in crisis intervention techniques. *I*he emphasis is on 
stabilizing the situation until the arrival of units of trained 
personnel, who are able to escort the vlqtimfi from the scene 
a4id spend considerable time with them, ailov/ing the officer(8) 
to pursue the investigaVory and enforcement work!' 

The ]|>ima County V/WAP provides on-site crisis intervention 
sepv^ices* Crisis intervention is a primary se^tvice of this 
project and records for 1977 indicate that 51 percent (579) pf 
all client contacts involved such services* Not^ all crisis 
contacts involve victims^of crinje* Pplice officers have . 
freq^lt^ly referred to V/WWP persons who ar© in need of 
aselrftance in norxcrime situations* For example^ in 1977 20 , 
percent of the crisis clients were persons in need of assistance 
(PINA) but not involved in a crime* Such persona have included 
transients, accident victims, and lost person^v*" ^V/WAP le 
utillxed by the police department to aaelst these people 

rgnftf> •^B^h ffiervlc^ a vailable In Tuciggnjog^^ 

available on a 24-ho^ basis* Crisis calls may come from the 
police officer at the scene or from hospital emergency room 
personnel* Staff and trained volunteijra, on call 24 hours a 
day, seven days a ve^k, are contacted in emergencies through a 
county communications eystem^nd through a paging syetem* ^ On 
%raekende the pagers are staffed by two volunteers who then call 
on other volunteers aaneceaeary, and project fitaff serve as 
backups* Crieis services include countelinj^# transportation, 
and temporary housing* 



Survey* conducted for Pima County V/WAP for the first 10 mouths 
of operation -r«v««l«d that the program' s /esponaa time to a . 
Call-for-sarvlca averaged 30 minutes to' an houx^. To further ^ 
Improve response time, project staff concentrated their . efforts ^ 



6n fie*k' •ctlvity periods and M|lflll«ed CRISIS One and CRISIS 
One A, unmarked radio- equipped police cari supplied by the Pima 
County Sheriff "^s Office and Tucson Police Department. One car 
Is on the road seven nights a week from 6jOO p.m. to 3t00 a.m. 
and Is manned by one V/WAP staff member and one volunteer. 
Crisis workers in the car^ may take calls, for assistance 
directly from police offlpers on the scene, mayTt>e assigned 
through the police dispatcher to report to an incident, or 
may take the initiative and "gravitate" toward a crime scene 
they have monitored over the tadlo. The Project Coordinator 
believes that this procedure serves to shorten the response 
time to crisis calls (although no data are yet available), 
provides more visibility for the»V/WAP stafif among police 
officers, and allow^ closer interaction between project staff 
and volunteers. * ' 

The Pima County crisis services wore the subject of a cllient 
assessment survey in which 52 of 61. respondents rated tht 
crisis intervention fervlces as good to excellent.^ 



Complaint Assistance 



Milwaukee CI tlEen-Vlctlm Complaint Uhlt (C-VCU) which is - 
now institutionalised as a part of the District Attorney's 
Office, was established as a part of Project Turnaround to 
handle complalntl from victims who walk into the County District 
Attorney's Office unaccompanied by a police officer. (In the 
ottier jurisdictions such complaints wotdd' be referred to the 
police departments.) The primary objectives of the unit were 
to reduce the waiting time for walk-ins before complaints were 
taken and, where «ppropri«te<, to di spoke of the complaint or 
refer the complaihant to the, proper authority. In addition, 
the C-VCU handled telephone inquiries from victims, referring 
the callers to appropriate law enforcement or aocial services 
agencies and. requesting petsonal Interviews when neceasary. 
Complaints to the C-VCU have Involved fraud, theft, family dl»^ ^ 
putes, battery, and harasaments. Typically the unit will issue 
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an ••order-in-latter which requests the individual to discuss 
the offense with an Assistant District Attorney. 

/ • ■ , ^ 

2.3 bounMlino and Social Saivicat' 

• '. • 

Counseling and social aervices are the logical extension of 
crisis intervention, and also focus primarily on the victim. 
Like crisis intervention the first contact may come through a 
hotline or by referral from any one or the system agencies. 
Typically, projects provide both clearinghouse and direct 
services. While theire is often system iSenefit from thes^ 
services—victims who h^ve received care and attention may be 
more likely to cooperate— the services are not contingent upon 
participation. 

■ »»»» . 

All four programs engage in some kind of counseling and 
t'eferral. Pima County will continu^ to counsel crisis' victims 
in their homes or in the V/WAP office subsequent to the crisilff 
sltuationv Tor victims who are needed as Witnesses, counseling 
may be schedtlled around upcoming court app^arances. Generally, ' 
V/WAP staff and trained volunteers (who are also involved in 
crisis intervention) do not provide more than five to six * 
counseling sessions. For those individuals requiring longer- 
term assistance, referrals are made to other social service 
agencies. Non-cri^sis victims are also provided counseling or 
referral to social service agencies. 

* • 

the Brooklyn V/WAP, through its hotline,' makes extinsive 
referrals to o thee agencies and also to its service counaelor. 
The service counselor and his staff of graduate student 
volunteers are located in a victim-witness reception center 
%#hich is operated by V/WAP in the Brooklyn Criminal Court, ^"^e 
counseling of ten^ includes referrara to other assistance agencies 
(e.g., rape crisis centers or battered wife services). In 
instances where harassment is reported, the trouneelor will 
notify the DA •s Detective Investigation* jJnitiC Also, the 
counselor often acts 4« advocates-writing letters and ma)cing 
^one calls to ensure prompt acti6n by public agencies and 
social service agenciep. 
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2.4 S«fuitiv« CrimM ProMcuti6n 

in location, whir, .p^ific program, for rap. victim, or 

f«mily "aault. ar. not provid.d for, a victim-witn... 
' incorporate ..rvic. particularly designed for 

t><se victims. Thefe too are intended to benefit both the 
system and. the victim. Usually, continuity of investigation 
and prosecution i. provided to reduce the excessive number of 
times a victim mu0t recdmnt her story-typical in a system 
which handles Separ.tely^the repor», arraighment, hearing, 
trial, and appeal . And easing the burden may . l^ea«e . 
victim s willingness to testify. Generally, larger jurisdictions' " 
have prosecution units specializing in such crimes. •» 

Project Turnaround in Milwaukee established a Sensitive Crimes 
unit (SCU) which provided specialized and J>riority prosecution 
for sexual assaults, child abuse and child neglect cases. The 
SCU is now part of the District Attorney- s Office. The unit's 
primary objective is to provide continuity of prosecution from 
initial interview through disposition by havin« only tsne 
Assistant District Attorney assigned to the caWe. This protects 
the victim from having to retell the story at each stage of the 
case as new prosecutors are assigned and seeks to engender 
victim confidence, it is hoped that this will result in a 
greater number of prosecutions and an increased rate of con- 
viction. The unit has also established a strong working 



4 

This topic is covered briefly here Since extensive informa- 
,tion is available e^^ewhere. Tor further ^Information in this 
area, see U.S. Department of Justice, LEAA, Rape and Its 
Victims: A Report fo r Citizens, Health Facilities and Cr iminal 

Justice Acyencies, by Lisa Brodyaga et al. (Washington, D.C.i 

Government Printing Office, 1975), and q.S. Department* of 
Justice, LBAA, A Comrounltv Response to Rape , by Gemld Bryant 
and Psul Cirel (Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 
1977); and U.S. Department of Justice, LEAA, The Stop Rape S 
Crisis Center! An Bme rgency Project bv Di»hori.h ni.y \.^a 
Studen (±o. be published In 1979). 
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relationship with the Upproptrlate social service and medical 
a^ancles that has produced a uniform approach In policies and 
procedures for preserving or recording medical evidence needad 
for effective prosecution* 

2A Mediation 



Many of the cases that clog criminal court calendars, only to 
be dismissed because the victim no longer has an Interest In 
continuing the criminal process^ Involve disputants who know 
each other. After the Initial ocmtplaint and arraignment, the 
aggrieved party Is often willing to ^dVglve and forget rather 
than see criminal sanctions Imposed* Such cases may often 
be disposed of successfully through mediated setttimenta 
without burdening the system* 

■ ■ \ 

Mediation projects exlst^ln. many jurisdictions Independent of 
vlctlm-*wltness programs* Both the' Brooklyn and Pl^a County / 
projacts have established mediation as an alternative for 
victims Involved In certain tyi>es of cases* While Brooklyn 
handles primarily felony cases, Pima County mediates mis- 
demeanors involving cases of harassment or family and neigh- 
bor h<U4^ disputes* Mediation is perceived by project staff to 
offer a more lasting and appropriate resolution of the i^oblems 
that, led to a criminal complaint than does formal adjudication* 



5 ; ' )> ^ 

A Study of criminal court processing in New York found 

that victims and defendants had a prior relationship in 56 

percent of all cases* Eighty-seven percent of these cases 

resulted in dismissals due to complainant noncooperation* See 

Vera Institute of Justice, Felony. Arr ^itir ^ Thiil: ^roseott^ion 

and Disposition in New York City's Courts (New Yorkt Vera 

Institute of Justice, 1»71)* 

^For • d*t«ll«d description of madlatlj^ «nd medliitlon. projact* 
••* U.S. D*p«rtin*nt of Justice/ LEAi^, Melqhboyhood Justice 
Center* I An Analyele of Potential Models V by Daniel McGllll* 
and Joan Mullen (Wfcahlngton, D.C.j Ooyemment Printing 
Office, 1977) . 
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staff In both project* Indicate that these types of cases 
frequently Involve the same disputants as use the courts and 
that courts are typically reluctant to impose criminal s^inc- 
tions against these defendants. Hence, mediation enables the 
disputants to discuss problems openly' and jointly agree upon 
appropriate sanctions or actions. 

In Brooklyn the Dispute Center is operated\y the V/WAP in ■ 
conjunction with the Institute for Mediation and Conflict 
Resolution, which has operated a similar center in Manhattan 
for several years. The Dispute Center wae established primarily 
to divert felony cases in which the disputants were known to 
each other previously. Arrests are screened for mediation by 
V/WAP staff in the central complaint room. If a relationehip 
exists between the disput:ant8 and if there were no serious 
Injuries involved, staff describe the mediation alternative to 
the disputants. Disputants eligible for mediation but not 
present at the complaint room are contacted by telephone. if 
the disputants are interested in mediation, V/WAP requests 
District Attorney and court approval to refer the vase to 
mediation. Mediations are then conducted at the Project's main 
offices, rather than at the Court House. 



The Dispute Center mediators are community volunteers trained 
in the techniques of mediation and conflict resolution. The 
mediators are empowered to arbitrate cases, but disputants are * 
strongly encouraged to reach their own solution. Mediated » 
settlements are, civilly enforceable and cases which are success- 
fully mediated are r\ot returned to the criminal court. When 
violation of an agreement occurs, project staff attempt to 
rectify the violation but shoiild this fail, they assist in the 
filing of a civil enforc«l(ient claim. 

In Pima County the V/WAP developed the Mutual Agreement Program 
at .the request of the Cbunty Attorney's Office as an alternative 
procedute to the traditional court handling of Peace Bond 
cases* The purpose of a Peace Bond la to restrain a parvticular 
person from threatening or striking another |>er8on or from 
damaging the property of another person. If 4 Justice of the 
Peac* determines through a court hearing that the complainant 
is in imminent danger, he may order the defendant to deposit 
money (up to $5,000) with the Court for six months, if the 
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d#f«nd«nt Im conv^ct«d of breaching thm p«actt of the complainant 
during the »ty month^ period, tha dafandant may forfait tha 
monay dapoaitad with tha court • Prlvioualy, tha Criminal 
Diviaion of tha County Attorney* a Offict had handled all i 
citlren requeata for Peace Bonda. However, they were not given 
aerioua conaidaration by tha Deputy County Attornpya aince many 
involved family and n#lghhorhood diaputaa aa<l it waa telt the 
Peace Bonda cjid no.t reaolve the underlying problem* 



tfnder the Mutual Agreement Program, V/WAP ataff converse 
separately (in person or by phone) with the disputants to 
understand their poaition and to gain their respect and truat. 
Disputants are then encouraged to meet at the project office to 
%jork on resolving the problems. If one or both parties refuse 
to meet J .then V/WAP staff i4;ontinue to meet with the 

diaputants separately until a com^^^iaa ia reached. F>ollowing 
the agreement, follpw-up contacts ar^sinitiated^ith Aoth 
partiea at^two week and tw month InterVala to determine if 
everyone involved is complying with the yigreement. The 
disputants are also asked to contact the program if further 
problems arise* ^ . 



2.6 Rettitutian 



Requiring offenders^ to make restitution to their victims 
through financial reimbursement or sejrvice to the community's 
a whole has become an Inc.reaslngly used sanction. Restltutrbn 
not only compensates the victim but also potentially benefits 
the, offender by allowin<> him to pay hia debt to the victim and 
society, destitution most commonly/ takes the form of money 
payments l^iut some , prog rams allow service restitution^, in which 
offenders aerve either the victim or the community* At 



^Joe Hudson, Bert Galawy and Stave Cheaney> "When Crlminala 
Repay Their Victimat A Survey of Reatitution Programs," 
Judicature (February 1977) t M4. See also Jamea Beha, 
Kenneth Carlson, Robert H. Rosenblum, Sentencing to Community ^ 
Service (Washington, D.C.t Government Printing-office, 
- 1977). ' 
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.leaat two atates hava paaaad laws to encourage reatltutive 
aanctiona. Iowa in 1974 enacted a law requiring reatltution as 
a condition of either probation or deferred aentence to the * 
extent that the offender was able to do ao. And in 1976 the 
Colorado leglalature permitted courta to order reatitutlon in 
conjunction with fines, probation, imprisortmant, or parole. 

ft 

Financial restitution. Where permitted, is a court-ordered 
aanction aimed at returning t>»e victim to hia pre-crlroe finan- 
cial status by requiring the offender to replace the stolen 
and/or damaged property, when imposed its is limited to property 
Crimea, Many jurisdictions, however, do not utilise this 
^alternative because of the liferent difficulties in administer- 
ing it. Typically,, victim/witness programs with a restitution 
component assist their clients in assessing damages, maintaining 
records, completing forms arjd informing appropriate officials 
about the victim's desire for restitution. Some victim/witness 
programs have become the administering agencies. According to 
the Bfooklyn District Att<^rney, coui^ts have been more amenable 
in ordering restitution Jhen they are not faced with the burden 
of overseeing it. 

The Milwaukee, Brooklyn, and Pima County projects assist their 
clients- in securing restitution. However, the court is the 
final authority and little can be accomplished unless the court 
orders restitution. Nevertheless, programs counsel their 
clients to keep careful records so that their losses can be 
documented if restitution 48 ordered. The Multnomah County 
restitution component. Which helped collect almost $500,000 of 
court-ordered restitution, has sinc^ left the VAP and" become a 
separate program (Project Repay). 

if' 

' . > 

The Brooklyn V/WAP has recently increased its activities from 
advocfrting^ artd assiating clients in obtaining restitution to 
actually managing restitution paymentsfor the court. Contact 
with both victims and prosecutors led V/WAP staff to the 
raalliation that victims often wanted reatltution; howpver, 
even when the court Im^aed this sanction, there waa no inechanlBm 
to ensure that paymenta were made. Henca, V/WAP has assigned a 
staff monber to process payihenta and Inform the court about 
delinquent and coinpleted payments. 



2 J Victim Comptniation 

1 



victim oomp^nflatlon Is a stat# admlnlttsrsd. program to provlda 
partial or total ramunaratlon to apaclfflod crlma victims for 
daflnad loases. Unllka raatltutlon, tha arraat or conviction 
of tha offandar la unnacaaaary for companaatlon paymanta. 
Slnca 1965«.ovar 20 atataa hava anactad victim oompanaation 
atatutaa. thaaa lawa provlda for madlcal arid, In soma Inatancaa 
vaga loaa ramunara'tlon to victims of aaaaultlva crlmaa (Id 
cakaa of homlclda aoma atatutaa axtand companaatlon to tha ^ 
vlctlma* famlllaa) • Qanarally thaaa ata.tutaa provlda aacondary 
covaraga (prlvata Insuranca la primary), hava a financial 
calling ($10^000 la typical), and raqulra cooparatlon with law 
anforcsmant • 

Slnca collactlon usually raqulraa the filing of a documented 
claim, victim aaaistanqa projects can be of assistance to 
vlctlma'^by checking that all criteria are met and by helping to 
document the claim. The projects may al(|o Ipform victims of 
the compensation law initially. In those states where compensa- 
tion statute's exist, the programs discuss eligibility criteria 
with victims, refer them to the administering agencies, assist 
them in filing claims, arvS act as advocates with the compensa- 
tion admlnlatrators. Wisconsin's compensation 'statutes became 
effective In 1977 and' 57 percent (183) of the claima in that 
year were ftom Milwaukee County. Project TurnardVind attributes 
that figure to its active assistance efforta. ! 



2.8 Property Ralum and Repair 

V 

Stolen property, even if recovered, la ••evidence. As a 
reault, it may sit in a jpolice locker for aa long as tha case 
takaa to go to trial requiring the victim to replace it just as 
if it had not ]t>een recovered. Some jurisdictions have allowed 
affidaviti^s or photographic evidence to stand in place of the 
actual evidence, returning its use to the victim. While the 
victim is the main beneficiary, the return may prcmote more 
poaitiva feelin^a by the victim towards the system and a 
greater willingness to cooperate. 




Ml four of the projecta studied routinely assist clients In 
retrievinq property that ^as be*n confiscated for evidentiary . 
pxfrposes and/or recovered In th* course of a police investiga- 
tion. In Milwaukee, upon the agreement of the court and b^h 
parties to the case, property is returned to the victim prior 
to trial. Multnomah County has instituted a similar procedure, 
first photographing the evidence and then returning it to the 
victim. Df course, in instances wt^ere the evidence must be 
inspected by the jury (e.g., where the victim's progetty is 
also an instrument of the crime such as a tool or weapon) or 
where the property is necessary to link the defendant to the 
crime through identifiable fingerprints, such photography and 
return is infeasible. Other exceptions include cases involving 
narcotics and noncooperative victims (those who refude to make 
the property available should it be physically required in 
court). Except for such cases, project staff arrange to 
photograph the property with the victim, who then signs and 
dates the photo and agrees to keep the |>roperty- available for 
preaentat;ion until the case la disposed. v 



Brooklyn also har instituted procedures to , expedite the return 
of property to witnesses present in the colnplaint room. The 
complainants sign a Permission and Authority Affidavit stating 
that the defendant did not have their permission to use the 
property. The court will accept this signed statement as 
testimony during the pre-trial stages of the case.^ If an 
Assistant District Attorney authorises release, the property 
can^then be returned to the complainant, in addition, the 
V/WAP has introduced a computerised report which matches 
property voucher numbers and descriptions with court docket • 
numbers to replace the prevd^ous tlme--consumlng iAinua|. process* 
Previously, the processing of property release vouchers had 
been the full-time responsibility of two police officers. 
Since the V/WAP lnstltute<^ these procedures in the complaint 
room these officers have been relieved of their property 
release duties three days per week. 



Brooklyn a;.so offers property repair to victims. Thim service, 
which operates from a mobile unit, will travel to any polntln 
Brooklyn to fix locks, board windows, or provide other security 
repair fpr both private citieen and commerciaJk burglary victims. 
This service also effects savings in police manpp%wftr, which is 
otherwise deployed to guard coiranerclal property until repairs 
can be arranged. 

... V ■ , 
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2.9 InvolvtnfMnt in tl)« Adjudicatory ProcMt 

Bach of th« pr(y5«ct« reported on h«re attempts to Influenca 
adjudicatory p^caadlnga by Involving tha vlctlAjf In the process 
other than merely as a wltrytss* As described earlier, staff 
from each of the projects i^ounsel property victims to maintain 
records on losses and ^laimges and then act as liaisons to 
probation and court officials • In addition, the Multnomah VAP 
ensures that victims* wishes are considered In pre*-sentence 
reports* According to the project « these efforts to Involve 
victims In judicial decision-making have resulted In prosecutors 
asking for Involvement by victims In plea bargaining and jury 
selection procedures* 

The Pima County V/WAP provides assistance in developing pre- 
trial release requirements on cases. %^ere the defendant and 
victim live togcfliher (e*g*. In cases of battered wives)* A 
staff member contacts the complainant to de^t^rmlne his ol^ her 
position concerning the conditions of release* Victims /4ire 
also assisted in preparing infprmation for the pre-sentence 
report to the judge* 

t ^ 

Brooklyn has recently initiated a unique effort — the Victim 
Involvement Project- (VIP)— to work closely with victims through- 
out the prosecutorial process* VIP staff are stationed In the 
comiplaint room to talk to victims* Staff members describe the 
court process and what results victims 'should expect* They 
attempt to assess the victim's interest in prosecuting the case 
and to determine what the victims expect to achieve through 
prosecution* Staff then aid victims In prssenting their 
intentions to the prosecutor* Victims who are not present in 
the complaint >rooni ^re telephoned to gather this same informa-* 
tlon* In addition # V/WAP staff stationed in arraignment courts 
examine the victim assessment forms completed, by VIP stiff arid 
communicate victim desires oh bail and disposition to pro- * 
secutors* They also contact victims whose cases are disposed 
of at arraignment to explain the' outcome. 

Cases continuing beyond arralgnmisnt are assigned to two VI^ 
staff who attempt to uncover any special problams the vlptim 
may be experiencing and his willingness to cooperate and reliiy 
this information to the prosecutors* ' - 




C>iAPTER 3 
WITNI^SS SERVICES ^ 



3.t Introduction 



In •ummarizing th« American Bal^ Asaoclatlon* a position in X938 
on traatment of witneaatfa, Michael Aah writes i 

« 

Witness fees were described as inadequate and 'not com- 
mensurate with mdtUrn wage standards.' Incongruously 
low fee a were saidVo excite th^ witness' 'ridicule at 
the methods of justibe.' Intimidation of witnesses was 
said to be a problem and, where it existed, 'the supreme 
disgrace of our justice.' Courthouse accommodations 
for witnesses were portrayed as inadequate and uncom- 
fortable. According to the ABA, 'the state owes it to 
the witness to make th* circumstances of his sacrifice 
as comfortlible as possible.' Too frequently, it was 
said, witnesses were being summoned back to court again 
and again without ever being asked to testify, 

« 

Thirty-five years later the National Advisory Commission on 
Stfmlards and Goals found many of these same problems still 
existing. Including meager witness fees, inadequate or non- 
existent facilitiee for witnesses, and required witness ap- 
pearances that serve no function. 



^Michael Ash, "On Witneeaesi a Radical Critique of Criminal 
Court Procedures, " Notre Dame Layyer 45 (De^ber 1972), 
366-387. * — 



2 ' ^' 



U.S. Departaent of Justice, LKAA, Courts , by National Advisory 
CoB«lsslon*on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals (Washington, 
D.C.I Oovernraent Printing Office, 1973) i see section* titled 
"Oourt-Cbmrnunlty Relations" and "Production of Witnesses." 
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8p«ci«ll8«d Mrvlc«« to wltnMMi h«v«« for thm most part, com« 
Into bslng only In thm last ssvsrsl ysai^s. Qansrallyf thasa 
1 can bs catagorlsad Into two typast ^ 

. . 1. Sarvlcas that provlda support to wltnassas and 
. att^pt to ovarooma soma, of tha Inconvanlancaa 
assoclatad with cooparatlon with tha criminal 
justioa systam and 

2« Sarvicaa to improva tha managanant and aohaduling 
of witnassas throughout tha judicial procass. 




Tha witnaas aarvicas of tha four projacts hava baan dividad 
into tha follow^g catagoriasi 

a Logistical sarvicaa and facility improvamants, 

a Witnaas information, 

a Witnaas notification and managamant, and 

,a Witnaas protaction. 



3.2 Logittical Sarvicai and Facility Improvamanli 



Includad ifi this eatagory ara all af forts that ara intandad to 
aasa tha burdans that pi^avant wltnassas from appaaring and 
taatifying in court* Qarvicas Inoludas 

a Transportation, 

a Witnaas waiting araaa, 

m\ Child ciMTa, 

a Languaga Intarprata^ion, 

a Support during court procaadingsi 

• Lodging arrangwittnts for out-of-town witnesses. 



ERIC 
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• Bxp«dltlon of wltneas fe« payments and other 
financial aaslatanca, and 

• Intervention «lth witness enployara. 



The Brooklyn V/WAP offars saveral of thase servlcas. It 
manages a witness lounge providing witnesses wl-th a qulat placa 
to await their «calls (through an Intercom directly to the 
lounge) with coffee, magaslneS, telephones, and Individual work 
or reading areas available, in the lounge, staff provide 
witnesses with assistance In applications for witness fees, 
victim compensation end restitution. Hi tnesses .may^ In addition 
receive counseling from the services counselor who Is also 
located In the lounge. fSee Chapter 2 for a discussion of the 
counseling service.) ^ 



The Brooklyn V/WAP also operates a child care facility— the 
Children's Center — with professional staff that not only 
"baby-alt* but also attempt to Identify any relevant needs or 
problems that might exist. The Center services are available 
for the children of victims/witnesses and defendants. The 
center, headed by a trained preschool teacher, accepts children 
up to. 12 years of age. A maximum of 12 children can be accom- 
modated at any one time. In 1977 over 2000 children were 
served. Defendants and defense witnesses make up the majority 
of users of the Center. TVPically, a third of the parents who 
bring children to the Center for the first time are Informed of 
its availability by a staff member yAio stands near the el-evators 
on the main floor of the court building. Approximately another 
third of the families who use the children's Center have 
previously used the facility. Besides providing recreation and 
a learning environment for the'chlldren, the* Center of fers 
services to parentst identification of gross health and 
developmental problems in t^r children; information on day 
care services and ptelichool facilities in their communities ; 
material on health, nutrition and child de^elopnent and caref 
and referrals for those in need of social services. 

4 
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The Brooklyn V/WAP la also able to offer transportation to 
wltneeeea. Taxi vouchers and subway tokens are provided to 
witnesses who otherwise woirld be unable to travel to and from 
courtj. The project attempts to place as many of these witnesses 
as possible on ••standby telephone alert" since there are 
limited funds available ^or this service. Each of the other 
three programs reviewed provides very limited child care or 
witness transportation by relying on staff or volunteers but 
does not have regular funds available for this purpose. 

Finally, 'as discussed in Chapter 2, Brooklyn has recently 
Initiated an intensive support and assistance effort (Victim 
Involvement Project) In two courts to victims involved as 
witnesses in the judicial process. , 



3.3 WitnMs Information 



A • . . major deficiency in court-community relations 
is the lack of information services in the courthguse 
Itself. \ m .Witnesses may experience difficulty 
locating the site of trials at which they are tc^ 
appear. No provision generally is made for answering 
basic questions concerning rights and rbsponQlbilities 
of participants, or the meaning of various parts of the 
process. Consequently, jurors, witnesses, and defendantQ 
may fall to exercise rights they otherwise would, or 
may come away from contact with a criminal case with an 
erroneous impression of the system; 

The Milwaukee, Multnomah^^and Pima County projects send brochures 
with the first notiflc«ion letter or subpoena that dontaln 
both general Information about the system and court procedures 
and specific information concerning transportation, parking 



U*S. 'Department of Justice, LEAA, Courts , National Advisory 
Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals ( Washlngt6Vi, 
D*C.: Government Printing Office, 1973), p. 194. 
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facilities, location of the cqutthouae andk the various court- 
rooma* The brochures also describe the projects' various 
services and list telephone numbers to call for Information o» • 
service assistance. In Brooklyn, a form describing Bervlc(BS In 
both English and Spanish accompanies Computer-generated notifica- 
tion letters* In .Milwaukee, witnesses at the courthouse 
receive brochures explaining that protection services and 
assistance are available if the witness feels threatened, * 
harasserd,, or intimiaated* A broch^^. explaining restitution 
procedures is also available from w^ject TuBnaround* 



None of the projects reviewd has directly iissessed the effects 
of these informational brochures and forms to determine whether' 
witnesfies do find them useful and under standable. The Brooklyn 
V/WAP did find in a survey bf users and potential users of its 
court support services that many people were unaware that the 
services existed. However, at that time Brooklim had not^ 
developed the present computer-generated form that is mailed to 
all witnesses* Stein, (1976) in an^un published report, indicates 
that a majority of surveyed victims who received brochure 
prepared by t^e Sacramento JPoJ^ice Department found them of, 
little val%e« However, a sto^ conducted lYi Washington, 
D.C. exhmitxinq witness cooperation found that 43 percent ^If^S^il 
witnesses . . . did not recelvt an explanation of . the major 
steps of the court process,** and furthermore, 14 percent of 922 
witnesses suggested t^at communications improvements would 
Increase cooperation*" And, as noted in Chapter 2, a survey 
of crime victims in NeW York City foqpd that 80 percent of them 
were unaware of serviced available to aid them and that sjs 
per9ent indicated theyyWould cog€act a victim service agency tp 
obtain direction and referrals* NeiMUrtheless , despite our 
lack of knowledge concerning exactly what witnesses or victims 
do need to know or do not understand, it would saem evident 

; 

4 ■ • 4 

John HU Stein, "Better Services for Crime Victims: A fte- 
scriptive Package" ( vmpublished manuscript, U.S. Department of 
Justice, LEAA, 1977), p. 67. V 

5 ' 

U.S. Department ., of Justice, LEAA, Improving Witness Coopera- 
tion by Frank J. Cannavale, Jr. -eind William D. Falcon, Editor 
(Washington, D.C. i Government Printing Office, i9l76),' p. 7. 

6 

, Ibidem p, 31. 
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that Information about availably Mrvicaai location, and traval 
lo^iatlcs, and tha righti and raspdni^bilitiatf of wltnf ssaa ara 
facta, that ahould ba dlaaamlnatad to Wdtnaaaaa in aa comprai^^T 
alva a mannar aa poaaibla* 



3.4 Witnaw Notification and Manaoemant 



aganrH^ 



Witnaaa notification includaa afforta which aimply involve 
infonnlng witneaaea whan and where they are required to be 
preaent And appriaing them of the atatua of the caae that 
requirea thefr involvement* Management of witneaaea enpompaaaea 
actlvi'tlea to 'preyeirt unneceaaary appearancea for witneaaea, 
interactiona with police and proaecutora to better coordinate 
their activitiea and ayatem improvementa auch aa elimination of 
hand-rdelivered aubpoenaa, inatallation of management information 
ayatema,. etc. iBoth of the latger pro j acta, the Brooklyn V/WAP 
and Milwaukee 'a Project Turnaround, provi^de comprehenaive 
witneaa notification and management aervicea*- Notification -^n 
Brooklyn la^handled by a apeclal unit that infomia bdth civilian 
and police witiMaaea involved in caaea in the Brooklyn Criminal 
Court (miademeanora) • <In Milwaukee, the Citisen Contact and 
Support Unit notifiea' felony civilian witneaaea i|rd doea aome 
notification of civilian witneaaea in mladameanor caaea* 
,Milwaukee*a project ataff alao notify police witneaaea by 
.teletype when notice la received from the Dlatriot Attorney* a 
Office 72 houra or leaa from the appearance date* 



The Brooklyn y/WAP attempta to contact all witneaaea eitFler by 
jphbile, letter, peraonal viai± or a combination of- theae methoda* 
The notification procedurea replacar the uae of atdtipoenaa^ ^ich 
are now aent infr^equently on an individual baaia by the Olitrict 
Attorney*a office* Prior to V/WAP, witneaa appfax;ance notifica- 
tion in Brooklyn Criminal Court wa a accomplii^hed by aubpoena* 
The aubpoena ayatem, however, had a number of pr obi ema, includ-^ 
ing thatt 




e Many aubpaenaa were returned un del iy^md, and no 
follow*up attenypta were made on thetf^ ciaea* 



• Unless Assistant Dlstriot Attornsys mads personal 
contact with witnesses, they had no way of knpwlng 
%ifhlch witnesses were likely to come to court, or 
whether witnesses who did not attend were still ^ 
Interested In seeing the case prosecuted* 

e The rate of nonappearance among civilian witnesses 
was very high* f 

e All witnesses notified by subpoena %#ere required to 
appear even though cases were frequently adjourned 
without progress, resulting In many unnecefsary 
appearances for both ppl^^ce a^ civilians. 

The notifications unl^ of the V/WAP, therefore, was designed to^ 
develop a more effective metlfod of witness notification and to 
expand a limited system of telephone alerts begun In 1970 bja 
the Appearance Control Unit, an earlier demonstration projeS 
of the Vera Institute focusing on police witnesses • 



Communications between witnesses and police often result In 
Inaccurate Information about witness Intereet and location. 
Since this Information Is used for notification purposes, 
project staff are pri^bably better suited to collect necessary 
contact Information. The first contact between Brooklyn's 
V/WAP and witnesses takes place In the complaint room located 
In the 84th Precinct where complaining witnesses (victims, who 
comprise 90 percent of the V/WAP civilian clientele) and 
eyewitnesses are brought by the po^llce officers after an aricsst 

' - 

A stvidy in Waahington, D.C. fouhd that 23 parcent of 2997 
wltnaaaaa could not b« locatad bacauaa th«y ware not known at 
it glvan addraas, or th« building at an axlatlng addrasa iyaa 
vacant, or thara waa no auch addraaa. Rhalyala of thla 
problam Indlctad that police %««ra not verifying wltnaaaaa' 
namea and addraaaea^ It waa conjectured that mialnformatlon 
waa auppliad to police becauaa of fear or language problema, 
mlaunderatandinga, etc. See D,'3, Departmenit of Justice , 
Improving Wltneaa Cooperation » p. 17» 
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ham hmmn made to fill put necessary forme. At that time, a 
V/WAP interviewer explains the court process to the witness 
ana what can be expected from thA point on. Contact informa- 
tion (name, address, home and work phone numbers, etc.) is 
taken to be entered into the computer, cVeating case files that 
form the basis for future notification of court appearances. 
The information is joined wi^h information taken from the ^ 
police report (including names of other witnesses and the 
arresting officer) and forwarded to a V/WAP staff member who is 
present at all arraignment sessions. .Should the* case survive 
arraignment, all the information noted above, along with 
arraignment dates (docket number, witness presence or absence, 
outcome, adjourned date and court), are fed into the computer 
for use by the notification unit. 



A complaint room is staffed by V/WAP 24 hours a day^ seveo days 

a week and Assistant District Attorneys (ADAs) who ^re respon*- ^ 

sible for drafting accusatory instruments are ^Iso present on 

an around-the-clock basis. The Centralization of the booking 

and complaint process obviougly produces certain time and 

personnel efficiencies, and at tM sanfe time increases the 

likelihood that all witnesses brought in by police officers i 

will be contacted by V/WAP staff. Previously, V/WAP and y - ^ 

complaint room ADAs were located in the Brooklyn CrdLminal 

Court. The V/WAP Project Director estimates that V/WAP contact 

with witnesses brought in by the arresting officer has tripled 

since it is xv> longer necessary to transport witnesses frcMii th^ ^ 

booking facility to court. ' 



The Milwaukee Citiscen Contact and Support Unit becomes involved 
in notification activities after initial appearances (arraign- 
ments) . Case files are delivered to the subpoena roam (adjacent 
to CCSU) where subpoenas are cemputer**generated and the file is 
then handed over to a citizen contact apecialist. An effort is 
made to place a case status call to all subpoenaed witnesses 
prior to the preliminary hearing. While preliminary hearings 



8 

When no artest has been made# complaints are made directly 
to the District Attorney's Office without V/WAP assistance* 
Oi>ce an arrest has been made# the victim is ^contacted by 
V/WAP. ^ 



ERJC , ^ • . i- 



tand to hm held on 0c^(»dule, jury trials ara typically dalayad 
bayond tha first achadulad data and an '•on-call alart** procadura 
la utllisad to pravant unnacaaaary witnaaa appaarancaf* Thim ^ 
procadura involvaa ldan%lfylng thoas wltnaaaa* <mo ara cartain 
to appaar, can ba raadlly raachad by talaphona, and can arrlva 
at tha courthousa within ona hour aftar tha ••alart'* notif ication* 
In thoaa casaa whara tha witnasa naad not appaar, '^racalla'* ara 
mada. ^'Racalla'*: to witnaaaaa whoaa caAaa. hava baan dalayad, 
diamlaaad, ad:)ournad, or plaad*out ara mada also to pravant 
unnacaaaary appearandaa. ' 



1 

18 infahni 



Bvary affort is mada to kaap witnassaa infdrmad of tha l^taat 
davalopmants in thair caaas as thay prograas and to avoi,d 
unnacaaaary appaarancas. Following diapoaition, lattars ara 
aant informing victima and witnaaaaa of tha final diapoaition. 

< Silica thara ia pftan a tlma lag batwaan tha diapoaition data 
and the mailing x)f .tha lattar, CXTSU oftan raquaata that witnaaaaa 

V call them for this information* 



Brooklyn* V/WAP notification procedures are similar to Project 
Turnaround's with the exception that all contact history 
information on witnesses can ba entered into the computer, while 
in Milwaukee, thla ii^ormatlon is^ manually recorded. TKBn ' 
Brooklyn notif il^atUon unit, located at the project's main 
offices, is ^kponslble for contacting' all witnesses l^o are . 
not excused'Ji^ the outset ( such 'excusal Could ocibur at or prior- 
to arraighment would be entered into the case file at that 
tlma) • The unit vrorks from a series of lists ganeraJ:ad daily 
by the computer. Ihe first series of lista distinguishes 
between **long dates'* (cases adjourned at arraignment for six or 
mora days) and *!short dates" (casajp adjourned for five daya or 
leas — these would include cases in which bail is either not set 
or not met, in which case a hearing must be held within 72 
hpurs of arraignment). Fbr long date* cases, a compViter-- 
generated latter (in English and Spaniah) is sent to the 
witn^as .that notes hie upcoming court date and asks him to 
phone the notification unit to confirnfi receipt of the le.tter. 
In short date casas\ the unit attempts Immediate telephone 
contact^ Opce natification is made the results are entered 
into tha file. • * 
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Th« Brooklyn V/WAP also utlllsss a tslsphona "alsrt" procsdurs 
slnllst' to th« ons In Nllwaukss. Ths dsclslon to placs a 
wltnos on "alart" status Is mads by V/WAP staff bassd on thslr 
ptrosptlon of ths.wltnsss* wllllnvnsss to appaar, accasslblllty 
by tslsphons and llksllhi^od that ths prosscutlng attorney will 
rsqulrs ths witnass' prsssncs. Ra-call la also provided, 
although In Brooklyn, all wltnsssss ars rs-callsd on ths day 
prior to thslr court data, slthsr to rsmlnd thsm or to cancel. 
In Brooklyn, approxlmatsly 14 percsnt of all wltnsssss ars 
placsd on alsrt status, r^swsr than IS percsnt of thoss wltnsssss 
placsd on "alsrt" status ars bslng contacted, an Indication 
that V/NAP has bssn rslatlvsly succsssful In asassslng the 
nscssslty of wltnsss* appsarsncs and more Importantly In 
reducing unnecessary appearances. 



Polios wltnsssss ars also notlflsd through ths Brooklyn V/WAP 
notification unit. ' Howsvsr, all the police notifications are 
done by police personnsl assigned to the unit. Information on 
shift schsdulsf and days off for each officer In Brooklyn la 
Included In the V/WAP data bass. A list of 12 to, 16 schsduled 
shift dsys and days off is providsd for each officer Involved 
in a case in a i|ost«-arraignment court. This information is 
supplisd both to\ths court and to ths Assistant District 
Attornsy and ssrv^s as a guideline in sstting adjournment 
dates. Thi spasms information is availabls at arraignment to 
help reduce the sslsction of days off for ths first adjournmsnt. 
CA>viously, notification of police wltnsssss is more easily 
facllitatsd as officsrs ars contactsd at thslr precincts by 
telephone or teletype. Police witnessss ars also sllgible for 
"alsrt" status r^sul;bing in significant manpower savings. 

A final notifjLcatlona liat i« computer*- ganari^t^d each avaning, 
indicating tha na)j^ day^a achadula in aach court. Ota list 
includaa tha following itama for aac^h caaas 

^ • Witnaaa* appaaranca atatua (muat appear, on 
alert, or excuaed) , 

• Method of witness contact (telephone, letter, ^ 
viait) , an<) 

e Bxpeoted appearance or nonappearance of each 
witna aa%^ : 
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Th«n- these lists are forwarded to the Assistant District 
Attorneys, to assist in their decision-making regarding order, 
pri<^rity, and negotiations* At the end of each day, th« 
Assistant District Attorneys note the outcome of the proceedings 
(disposition, Hdjourned date, court), which witnesses are no 
longer needed, and any additional witnesses who will be required 
for the next court proceeding* Ttie information is then entered 
into the computer and the notification cycle begins again* 

In addlt^lon to the daily court list, Assistant District 
Attorneys are provided a "Recommended Immediate Action List*** 
This includes witnesses who have refused to appear in court, 
who cannot be located by telephone or address, and who have not 
responded to one or more subpoenas* A complete history of 
contact attempts is included along with pertinent case informa- 
tion* Thus# the Assistant District Attorney can decide whether 
it is better to pursue the case and employ investigative 
resources or to dismiss the case* In Milwaukee, the Citizen 
Contact and Support Unit specialists supply this information 
verbally and through their bi-weekly meetings with felony team 
heads* Moreover, t|i« CCSU has recently attempted to locate and 
subpoena witnesses whom the Sheriff's Department has been unabld 
to locate and who are designated by the District Attorney's 
office as important to the prosecution* 

In Pima County, the primary focus of the'V/WAP witness services 
section is to provide information to witnessed at various 
stages in^the judlcisal process* In addition the V/WAJP has 
implemented limited notification and alert procedures* Victims 
ahd wltnes^s in felony cases are contacted by telephpne or 
letter, at the *fol lowing pointjs in the criminal justice process* 

1* When the prosecutor decides to pursue the case* 
Victims and witnesses are given the name of the 
deputy county attorney who is working on the case 
and Information about property recovery and retrieval 

2* When a subpoena is issued* T^e V/WAP- telephone 

number is stamped on the subpoena and kn Information 
pamphlet is enclosed that requests the Witness to 
telephe^^e the day before his case is scheduled to 
verify that hie presence Is still required* 
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.3. At cat* dlapoaltlon. ihlt iDfomation is aoocMcd 
vaakly from tha projact*a in-houaa ooaiputar tamlnal 
to tha Pima Oounty Oourt Information Syatam (Inatallad 
aarly In 1978). Information about casa disposition 
also 9oa8 to polloa offloar wltnassaa. 



A Wltnaaa Alart procadura waa Inatittftad in aarly 1978 to 
provide "up-to-tha-^minuta* caaa atatua information for prosacu- 
tlon wltnassaa. Ilia aystam ia praaantly oparating on an 
axparimantal basis with tha thraa trial taams of tha Criminal 
piviaion. <nia wltnaas sarvlca advocata obtains waakly computar 
printouta from tha Oounty Data Procassing Division which 
praaanta tha court' a calandar ona waak in advanca.* Attornaya 
can idantif y which caaas ara likaly. to ba contlnuad up to ona 
hour bafora tha caaa la achadulad and tha wltnaaa can ba so 
hot if lad. 



Racantly tha Pima Oovmty V/wAP Inatitutad a subpoaha-^by-mail 
axparlmant in ona of tha flv«i J\iatica df tha Paaca courta. 
Parapnal aarvica miadamaanor subpoahaa ara normally uaad( for 
thasa flya courts i>ut it waa baliavad that tha constabl^V ^o 
aarvad tha subpoanaa vlawad than as a low priority (comparad tc^ 
Suparior Court aubpoanas) raaulting in nondalivary and dalaya. 

f ■ ■ ■ 

Tha attomay in tha axparimantal J\istica C3ourt datarminas* 
whathar mail aubpoanaa ara appropriata. If ha Indicatas that a 
aubpoana ahould ba mailad, V/WAP aanda a subpoana lattar^a 
cartificata of aarvica and a raturn post card to aaoh civilian 
or law anforcamant witnass. Civilian, wit^i^sas ara also sant ^ 
briaf pamphlat daacribing nrhat a subpoana is, tha function of 
wltnassaa, and information on court procaadlngs/ courthousa 
location, transports tlpn, parking, and tha Ilka, Both tha 
subpoana and th#/ pamphlat ihstuct witnaasas to contact V/WAP 
tha day bafora ti^ay ara to appaar to. varlfy court timas and 
locationa. Nina day* prior to tha trial data V/WAP paraonnal 
raviaw raturnad poat cards and ^atarmina which wltnassaa did 
not walva thalt righta to paraonal sarvlca aubpoana. On 
varlficatlon from tha attomay that tha caaas ara still aat for 



I ■ > 

Juatica of tha Paaoa Courta hava jjurisdictlon ovar miadamaanor 

and traffic casaa . 
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thm original dat«a and timea, peraonal aarvica aubpoenaa «r© 
praparad for thoaa witnaaaaa falling to raturn carda. If tha 
JUatlca caourt attornay notlflaa V/WAP of a changa in the atatua 
of tha. caaa« v/WAP will than pai^raonally contact the wltneaa. 

Tha Multnomah VAP doaa not conduct any telephone notlflcatlona 
but aenda form lattera to notify witnaaaaa of varloua atagea of 
their caaea* progreaa, a aervlce that la aleo provided to 
police wltne*aea. Theae lattera include the following! 

• Report of Arralqnroent --lncludeB the charge, place and 
if plea is -not guilty- the scheduled trial date; 

• Plea of Guilty — includes charge, sentence ^ and 
sentencing judge; 

• Found Guilty by Jury "-eame information ^ as 'pi e^a ; 

• Not Guilty ; 
e Dismissal ; 

• Date* of Sentencing — ^sent to circuit court victims 
informing them of date and sentencing judge. 
Victims who attend sentencing hearrihgs report to the 
District Attorney who, in turn, routinely infor*ms 
the judge of their presence. 



^5 Witiwu Protection 



^The survey on witness cooperation in Washington, D.C. found that 
fear of intimidation was a primary concern of many witnesses. 
Twenty-eight percent of 922 witnesses responding desired better 
protection for witnesses. There was a fairly even split betweeri 



10 

U.S. Department ot Justice, Improving Witnfees Copperation j 
p. 31* ^ ^ T 
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vic4^im0 and nonvlctlms/wltnttsstts who •xpraased faar of harass* 
mant or rapriaal* xWhila only Mllwaukaa olffara wltnaaa protec- 
tion aa a program qpmponant, tha othar thraa programa will' 
4^rafar wltneaaaa who ara haraaaad or Intlmldatad to appropriate 
law anforcamant offlciala* 



Tlia Kilwaukaa Wltnaaa Einargancy Unit (WEtJ) conalata of two 
deputy aherlffa and a cbordlAatlng lieutenant* Hie unit* a 
prlmaify objective ia to provide aervlcea to vlctlma and wit- 
neaaela who have been threatened, haraaaad, or otharwlae 
Intimidated to The WCU antlclpatea auch problema In caaea In 
which defendanta turn atata'a evidence and provldea the necea- 
aary aervlcea. Alao the unit la reaponalble for reaponding to 
incidenta of /intimidation directed at jurora or judgea* In ita 
three year a ^f ^perAtlona, there have only been three auch 
incidenta* \^ 



According to the WEU Cpordlnator, aome of the aervlcea (reloca** 
tlon, extenalve protection, and Identity change) provided by 
the unit were the flrat to be Initiated at a nonfederal lev«l» 
"^le unit recelvea moat df Ita referrala from other law enforce- 
ment agenclea, the Cltlsen CSontact and Support Unit, and tt^e 
DA* a of if Ice. Between 100 to 200 referrala e year have been \ 
received. Itireata agalnat a victim, wltnaaa, or juror are 
1 Inveatlgated an<l If aubatantlijited, may reault In aurvellliince, 
— protective cuatody, temporary 6t pexmanent relocation, and on 
occaalon. Identity change. The unit may alao affect arreat for 
••threat to Injure, '• a atatutory felony In Wlsconaln that la 
dealgned primarily to protect wltneaae^. if the threata are 
agalnat property or agalnat a peraon but do not require reloca- 
tion or full- time aurvelllanca^ the unit notifl#a tha law 
enforcement agency reaponalble for patrolling the area where 
the peraoA or property la located. . 
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CHAPTER 4 
MbNITORiNQ AND EVALUATION 



4.1 Introduction 



Each of the four projects dlscuss«<S Ip' thl« report has baan 
assaasad by a professional avaluator. Thaaa avaluatlona 
generally confirm that the projecte have aucceedej!! in addreaaing 
many of the aerioua gapa in the aervicea available to victims 
and wltneaaea. Where uaer satief action haa been aaaeaaed, the 
recipienta of project aervicea have viewed the aaaiatance 
favorably. To date, hoi^ver, the evidence that project efforts 
have increaaed the willingnaaa of victima and Vitneaaea to 
cx}operate with police and prosecutora ia, at beat, equivocal, 
vmile thie is certainly partly due to the eubatantial meaaura- 
ment difficultiea associated with this goal, it may^ alao 
auggeat the need for more rigoroua planning and monitoring 
efforta. Theae efforta can help to aaaure that projects 
puraulng the goal of increaaed victim/witneaa cocperation are 
delivering an appropriate mix of aervic4a to thoae who might 
otherwiae be unwilling to aaaiat in th« investigation or 
proaecution of the crime. — 



Hie Brooklyn Viotlm/Witneaa Asaiatanoe ^oject was 
•valuated by the Vera In»titute of Justice, New York City (one 
of the groups reaponsible for developing ttim project) f the 
Nilwattkee County Projoot Turnaround was evaluated jointly by 
■valuation/Policy Research Associates, Ltd. Price Waterhouse 
« Co., Milwaukee, Wisoonsini the Multnomah County victim 
Asalstance Project was evaluated by the Oregon itosearoh 
Institute, lugekie, Oregon y and the Pima County Victim/Witness 
Advooata Program waa evaluatod by the Stanford Research 
Inetitute, Manlo Park, California. \ 
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Thim chapter reviews th* bailo almiants of a monitoring and 
.•valuation systam for vlctlm/wltnaaa |Li*i^>tanca programa and 
dlaouaaaa In mora datall aoma of tha apaclflc flndlnga of tha 
projacta ravla%#ad« Slnca tha four projacta and thalr avalua* 
tlona dlffar aubatantlally , tha raaulta raportad hara ara 
oomparabla only In tha broadaat aanaa and do not raflact 
ralatlva aucoaaa or fallura* 



Evaluation qfuaatlona concarnlng tha axtant to which victim/ 
wltnaaa aaalatanca aarvlcaa achlava tha goaliT^et forth abova 
arlaa at thraa dlffarant lavalai 

a Laval Ii Program Daalgn * in what waya, and 

to what axtant, doaa tha program addraaa raal naada 
In waya that can raaaonably ba axpactad to halp? 

<> 

• Laval III Sarvlca Dallvary > How many aarVlcaa 
of aach kind wara dallvarad? What pr*oportlon of 
aatih naad racalvad aarvlca? How good (l«a«, how 
conalatant with daalgn and naada and how adcaptabla 
to tha raclplantfl) ware tha aarvlcaa? [ 

V. 

a Laval lUx Impact and^ Ef factlvanaaa > What happanad 
bacauaa tha aervlcaa wara dallvared? Ho.w confidently 
can one attribute the outcomea to the program? To 
what, extent havA the program's af facta reduced the 
needs that ^motivated It? 

Appropriated monitoring and evaluation queatlona and practlcaa 
for V/WAP actlvltlea take on forma ^t •ach level reflectlltg the 
nature and locua of the problem$ they are designed to deal 
with* "Ale two aapects of V/WAP public awareness programa 
(prevention and outreach) require a somewhat different evalua-- 
tlon approach from that appropriate to the other V/WAP aarvlcea 
that ara provided more directly to victims and witnesses* We 
therefore dlacuaa tha public awareneaa componanta flrat, ^ 
followed by evaluation of vlctim/wltneaa aarvlcea at each of 
tha three leveJLa* 




4,2 Monitoring «nd Evalutting Programs Public Awar«nMt:< Prevention 



Designing program (Level 1) activitiee to^ teach the public to 
avoid victimiaation requires an. underitanding of, or at least 
certain assumptions about, the anticipated audience. Indeed, 
the definition of the audience is the first order of businese 
in any public awareness effort. Before investing heavily in 
rubllc education ah a service to potential victims, an agency 
would do well to conduct a needs assessment to identify the 
segments of th* population in which people really do not know 
how to provide themselves with basic protection and to distinguish 
thede segmentif from others in which action more than knowledge 
may |)e*the problem. Knowing who has what need can contribute 
greatly to pi^bgram efficiency and public relations. Carefully 
designed general population surveys ( telephone or in-person) 
would help determine whether the public at large or segments of 
the populace know about or use basic crime-prevention facts and 
techniques. However, such surveys are expensive and projects 
involved in crime prevention may have to rely on leJs precise 
indicators of the appropriate audience such as surveys conducted, 
in other cities or the characteristics of known vlc\:im8 of 
crime. Prof lies, of previo{ia crime victims usually can -be ' 
developed from police files. Targeting prbject efforts at that 
group of people assumes that victim^ are generally more ignorant 
about crime prevention thanCnonvictims and might have behaved 
differently before their victimization, .had they only known 
how. 



4.3 Monitoring and Evaluating Programs of Public Awaranesr Outreach 

People do not necessarily .seek ovjft — nor even necessarily accept 
when offered— the services they need. This uniform finding of 
the four program evaluations suggests the need for a needs 
assessment for outreach efforts intended to prepare people to 
use VA/AP services in .case of victimiea^ion. such an effort 
might involve several steps inoludingi (a) \ survey of victim/ 
witnesses to determine both the characteristics of users and 
nonusers of project services and the reasons why services were 
not used; (i)) an evaluation of the survey data to identify the 



r«latlv« inportanctt ot client n««dsi (c) Ass«ssm«nt of •valtia** 
tlon findings to det«nnln# what^r projaot ••nrlcas «r« known 
to clients r approprlats for thslr nseds, and accssslblsi and 
(d) adjustmants In project oparatldns basad on tha above 
findings designed to Inform potential clients of project 
services and encourage participation w In addition, a follow-*up. 
evaluation coUld assess the extent to which the program succeeds 
In reaching and serving those whom It Is Intended to serve. 

It Is clear that^the existence of an agency devoted to service 
delivery does not guarantee that services will reach all 
eligible recipients. Tor example, the Brooklya V/WAP evaluation 
sought to measure the extent to which victims were being 
contacted and made aware of project services* U*lng a telephone 
survey,^ sample of 80 victims/witnesses was drawn from cases 
after project start-up. Although the sample else Is small, the 
resu).ts are striking *flible 4.1). An average of 70 percent 

of eligible, vlctlms/wltneslies %^re not aware of the existence 
of project services. 



VICTIM/WITNESS KNOWLEOQE AND USE OF SERVICES (BROOKLYN V/WAP) 
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In addition, an average pf 52 percent of those who were not 
aware of the project •ervicea*aaid they would have used the 
^•rvioea had thpy known of them, since this survey was conducted 
t))e Brooklyn V/WAP haa instituted a - computerlred notification 
unit which, ainon<9 other things, generates a letter to all" 
«ritnesses five d*ys before each scheduled court appearance 
Informing them in both English and Spanish, of all project 
sei-vicee. The impact of this sj^stem on client awareness of 
project serviceb has not yet been assessed. 

Another evaluation of project outreach was conducted' in 
Milwaukee. The CI ti sen Contatt and Support Unit tCCSUJ of 
Project Turnaround contacts victims/witnesses pr llbr to the 
mailing of subpoenas. To measure the degpee of contact made, 
the evaluation team collected a 10 percent sample of all 
civilian (nonpolice) witnesses and victims listed for each ^ 
felony case calle<\ in the Milwaukee County Court after the 
start of the projeqt. The project files were then ch*ecked to 
determine whether corrtacts had been made with the people 
listed. The results appear in Table 4.-2. 



Table 4.22 

PERCENT OF SAMPLE OF Vr©HM/WITNESSES WHO 
INDICATED BEING CONTACTED 
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2673 



2- 

Evaluation/Policy Research Assbciatefi, Ltd. and Price Water- 
houae and Coe^ Final Evaluation Report, Second Year Grant , 
* Milwaukee County Project Turnaround , January 1977^ p. 1. > 



For the laat fbur reporting periods (October 1976 through 
September 1977) 7,313 wltnesees were cqnteoted out of a poaalble 
l(f,340 for • 71 percent contact rate 4 (The decline In the 
contact rate In early 1977 cotresponda with a reduction In 
project ataf f due to lllneaa and the aubaeqiient increaae In the 
contact rate correaponda with the, unit' a r,eturn to full atreogth 



4.4 Level I: Program DMign Evaluation 

To th# •xt^nt that tha Implamantatlon of a glvan aarvlca 
alaroaixt within a V/WAP ia motivatad by a aocial aarvica 
oriantation, crifoa atatiatica and othar avidanca of individual 
or aociatal diatraaa within tha juraidiction oonatitute auffi- 
Giant avidanca of naad for tha parpoaaa of avaluating program 
daaigne Crimaa do occur and pracipitata crium in tha livaa of 
citizana, follovrad by mora or laMk^tiSctir7da^,^^ of paraonal^ 
familial, and financial diatr^^^and uphaaval. Vhm vary 
procaaa of aaaking juatica may occaaion diaruption comparabla 
to that cauaad dlractly by tha crima itaalf. If ona baliavaa 
that diaruption naoaaaarily impliaa naad for ona kind of 
aarvica or anothar, than it follows that naad axiata in avary 
juriadiction and liNo^y variatiaa* A o^pra aophiaticatad form 
of aaaaaamant would dl^ar^nt lata among ^typaa, lavala# and' 
incidancaa of nai|^ and tha axtant to which aarvicaa can daal 
affactiValy with aach kind of naad. 

tha Pima County. V/WAP evaluation addi^aaaad tha accuracy with 
which cXiant naada ware idantifiad, and tha dagraa to which 
aarvicaa daaignad to meat the naada wara prbvidade It sought 
to aai^^aa tha match bat%^an aarvlca naada idantifiad by program 
Stan at th^ time of tha*" intridant and thosa idantifiad by tha 
victim a faw mpnths tharaaftare Sixty^six of tha clients 
Interviewed e)lpressed at least ona need which the program might 
have been able to address. In six of these caai{s (nine percent) 
there was no discernible relationship between the clients* 
perception of needs and the program's* Another 26 (39 percent) 
claimed to have needed more services thai/ those identified by 
program staff e In the remaining 34 oaaes (52 percent) there 
appeared to be complete congruence between the clients* percep- 
tions of their needs and tiha^progrAm* Se 
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in .xplalning the di«p«rity between project and client percep- 
tlon of need, the evaluation report concludes t 

./ 

In thoae ca«ea where the aaaeeamenla differed^ ^he 
clients generally had many problema In their llv4«^. , 
outalde the Imaedlate situation that led to their ' ' ' ' ^' 

referral to the V/WAP. . . . Twenty-six clients felt 
they needed additional services not provided by V/WAP. ^ 

rn addition, the report concludes that only eight p*to^nt of - 
client needs went unmet. To the extent that recOrdJd needs 
^Ive an accurate picture of all needs, the qenerallV low » 
percentage, of unmet needs can be taken to Indicate^uaQeaslYir^'* ■ ^ 
••rvlce delivery. However, two factors complicate Thi?^We.*^'^ V^^^^ 
First, as noted above, about half of the clients described some 
problem which was not Identified by program staff as a service 
need. Second, the verb -met," as u^ed in the tables from which 
this report was prepared, means either that some service was 
provided directly by the staff, or a referral was made to 
another agency. There Is no guarantee that the referral 
resulted in a contact, that the contact led to service, or that 
the service once provided met the noed^^,^^ 

When a project provides sen^ices designed to Improve the system 
witness 6riented services) as distinguished from social services 
(victim oriented services), a full needs assessment must ask 
wh«t system inefficiencies or dysfunction* result from inade- 
quacies In service^ and what kinds and amount© of service 
woiad be required to mend the systm. Thu«, E^order to assess 
the need for witness services, an eval'uator must hypothesise 
about the relatlqnship between lack of witness services and 
level of witness cooperation. The needs assessment must also 
determine the anticipated effect on witness cobperation by 
providing additional services. 

Evidence of these kinds of assertions of need must necessarily 
rely upon causal hypotheses that can be based only in part on 
empirical^ observation; expedience in the program can subsequently 



^Stanford Reseai;ch Institute, An gvaluatlon of the Victim-Witness 
Advocate Program of Pima County , January 1^77. pp. 11- 
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0tr«ngth«n or r«flne such theoretical bases for the program 
deelgn, assuming that they have been made clear and ^Kpllclt 
from the beginning. 

The justification of ^witness services that aim to facilitate 
.pertlclpatlon In the justice process arises out of the joint 
needs of witnesses and of the system t needs for witness 

Information, witness notification, logistical services, and 
.\f\lnanclal asslstanfae. Itids can perhaps best be documented with 
^^i:j^erence to selected case^tiistorles of unreasonable hardship or 
gross system Inefficiency (such as cases dismissed for lack of 
wll^nessee) clearly resulting from unmet service needsv fhe 
point here Is to demonstrate that the needs exist and^have, If 
only occasionally, Intolerable consequences; It i4 not necessary 
to prove that they are universal pr even more than moderately 
common • 

In Brooklyn, for exwnple, the V/WAP conducted a study of pre- 
project app>earance rates pooled across all post-arraignments 
court dates and resulting case dllsmissals. CXit of a sampla of 
87 witnesses 50 (57.5 percent) failed to appear at their court 
date. The study further shows Vhat 61 percent of the pre-project 
sample cases were 'dismissed due to civilian nonappearance. 
MllwauTcee's Project Turnaround found th^t 23.7 percent of 
sample of 232 pre-project cases were dismissed for "witness 
probliuns** including refusal to testify, addtess unknown, and no 
subpoena issued. * - 

These data suggest the n^ed for services. To meet this needy 
projects have developed the witness management activities 
described in Chapter 3. The impact of these activities is 
discussed below. 
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4.B f.«v«l II: S«rvlctO#llvtrv Mpnltortn9ind Evaluation 

Lmvl II monitoring and avaluation of diraot aarvicw to 
victim, and witnaaaaa gan.rally raquiraa raaaon.bly atraight- 
rZ^'rllt "^°'^*>-»;*«Pin9 Procaduraa. Eapaei.lly .a program, and 
componanta may h. motivated by a aoci.l aarvica oriantation, 
ona naada primarily to kaap racorda of aarvicaa rendarad, 
racipi.nta, «nd tha contaxt in which tha aarvicaa ««ra provided* 
Tha typaa of data that may be needed for monitoring V/WAP 
projecte thua include i 

e Numbera of caaea and peraona eligible for each 
aervice; 

• Basic demographic informat:lon on eliaible and 
actual clientB (e.g,, agitf 8«x / eth«clty ) , 
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e Character of eligible caaea and of caaea 

actually aeryed; ^ 

e Numbera of crisis calls *Tid other requests for 
aervice r«ceive^ and resfionded to; 

e Numbera of times tha aervice unit actually 

delivered each aervice it waa equipped to provide; 

e Service requeata received but not aatiaf led 
becauae of readurce limitations and the like; 

e Numbers of counseling contacta and contact houra; 

e Numbera of referrala by agency; 

e Numbars of individuals referred who actually 
received services; 

- i 

a Numbera of contacta made with witneaaas In order to 
anaure their proaence In court and to prevent 
unnaceaaary court appearance; 

* 

• Amounta of reatitutlon, compensation, or financial 
aaaiatanca adminlatared br exprfdltedi ' 




• Valu* of property returned through the programi and 
e Number end nature of eeneitive cases facilitated* 



It is Important to knov what services were delivered to whom in 
order to assess the project's priorities — does it allocate its 
resources appropriately to the most deserving clients and 
cases? Or to thosia on whom the services can have the most ^ 
positive effect? 

Within Level II « of course^ the issue of the intrinsic quality 
of services also arises. In the absence of objective criteria 
for judging* the performance of service providers, it is appro- 
priate to assesb service quality by asking recipl,ents how well 
they liked the services they received* The reibults of such 
questioning must always be qualified by the well-known tendency 
of respondents to provide answers which they believe are ^ 
desired or socially acceptable* But recipient approval evidence ^ 
is useful, ^as far as i% goes* The nature of crisli intervention 
services geilferally makes it inappropriate to ask clients for a 
quality judgment on the service at the time of service delivery* 
However, well-designed stratified sample surveys of past 
service )recipients can obtain client assessments of services 
delivered at times of high stress* For such surveys to be 
possible, of dourse, projects must be able to maintain contact 
with clients after project services are provided* 

Project Turnaround surveyed a sample of its clients (by telephone) 
to determine the extent and quality of help received* The 

results are preseiited 4n Table 4*3* 

. *» 

The Project Turnaround^, evaluation concludes that, of the 117 
who received help Qnly four (three percent) regarded the help 
as not useful, and that 99 percent indicated^ they would contact 
the project again if they had similar probleins*^ 



Table 4.3* 

EXTENT OF HELP RECEIVED FROM CCSU STAFF OR 
REFERRAL BY SAMPi^E QUESTIONED (PROJECT TURNAROUND) 



Numb«r P«re«nt 



R«c«ivtd Htip yyj 
H«lp Not Ytt R«c«iv«d 33 
Not Eligible 



71% 
20% 

7 A% 

Wit Rtfuitd Halp 6 4% 

1% 



HtlpNoGood y 



TOTALS 164 ioo% 



The Brooklyn V/WAP evaluation surveyed 15 users of each of four 
project services: the reception center, the service counselor, 
the children's center and .the transportation service (which 
was subsequently cut back). While the size of the sample is 
too small to general iie from, the ijesults indicated that those 
Questioned generally found the seci^ices advantageous. 

Elfeven of the 15 people using the reception center 
took advantage of the opportunity to ask questions of 
the staff about coui*t-related matters, and two users ^ 
consulted with <in Assistant District Attorney while in 
^e center. Asked to describe the advantage and 
disadvantages of waiting there, all but on4>f the - 
users mentioned advantages ( ttte single exce^ion stated 
that waiting was unpleasant, no matter where it was 
done) , and no one mentioned disadvantages. The pre- 
dominant Responses were that it provided ^ more com- 
fortable and relaxing atmosphere to wait tfhan the 
courtroom or hallway. A number of usefs mentioned more 
specific advantages, like privacy, avoi^ng the defendant, 
comp^ionship, and diversiohs to keep /their minds 6ff 
their\)end*ing court testimony. > / ^ 



^T^J^f Final Evaluation Report, Project Turnaround , p. 12, 

Vera Institute of Justice, An Evaluation of the Victim/Witness 
Assistanc e* Projects' Court-Based Services . November 1976, p. 7. 



The Brooklyn V/WAP provides counseling services to clients with 
problems requiring extended interviews or multiple contacte* 
Although the evaluation does not indicate the specific nature 
jot the clients* problem, the results of the user satisfaction 
survey indicated that the counselor is viewed by those who use 
him as a valuable resource. Thirteen of the 14 respondents who 
' received counseling services gave the counselor the highest 
rating (one said the counselor was not 'Jivail able) • In addition 
l}t (80 percent) of the respondents said they would have been 
unable to receive such help if the project's services counselor 
was not available. 



Satisfaction with the children's center was also quite Hight 

Every witness whose child used the .play center 
reported that the child enjoyed his stay there, and 
^ all but one thought the eigperience %#as educational* 

Moreover, eight of IS users of ^the center reported 
that they would not have been able to make alterna- 
tive child care arrangements if the center had not 
been available* Although the physlcai facilities 
were generally rated as good (11 persons gave them 
the highest rating of ••very good,^^ four persona 
rated them as '•adequate, •• and no one rated them as 
••poor"), five persons suggested a need for more toys 
or space. All users gave the staff above-average 
marks for courtesy, although one ^rson suggested 
that additional staff ^|s necessary to supervise 
the children adequately* 

Ss^cili^lly in the case of referrals, where the bulk of the 
actual services may be rendered by other agencies, it may be 
importsnt to follow up client satisfactioni should a service 
provider prove inadequate, it might be possible to redirect the 
referfal and perhaps all future referrals. However, the 
results of referral servieiis are often difficult to atsess 
because, even when the service's outcome is measurable and the. 



6 

Ibid., p. 9. 
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project!, fund.d to follow-up, th. r.f.rral aqencl.. are not 
lilT. ? . """^ ^'^"^ °^ ^—load and oonfldan- 

If ^'T''*' ^"f°™*ti°"- Therefore, the appfoprlatenea. 

of the referral aqency'a actlvitle. and the level of aucce.. of 
project referrala often remain unclear. ; 

f 

Project Turnaround, in Milwaukw, evaluated it. referral effort 

iLZT'tl ''2^^..'''^^*" of peraon.. referred to out.ide agencie. 
(other than Small claim. Ooulrt or the City Attorney', office) 

'«i^w!''^"ri''' -^•"^y received .etvice. 

!ndr!!r« 5n °' "''''^^ ""^^ September, 1977 project record, 

indicate 30 per.on. were referred to .pecific agencie.. •n.e 

cMinJrH'/°"''"''f?^ agencie. to learn whether the referred 
client, had actually made contact. 

Of thoae 30, referral agency record, indicate that 13 
(43 percent) did go to the agency and in all but one 
\ caae theae per.pn8 received .ervice. from the agency 
to which they were referred. In one caae, the client 
waa rejected for .ervice. m one other .ituation, tha 
agency waa not certain if the individual had appeared 
and waa receiving service, or not. 

Tha evaluation doea not offer axplanation. for either of the.e 
latter caae.. 

■< 

• 

Since there are no ba.eline data for compari.on., it i. difficult 
to aaaeaa the projecfa relative Wee... While 12 of the 13 
referral, which did follow through appear to be appropriate, no 
reaaon. are available for the 17 individual, who did not 
contact the agency to which they were referj-ed. 

f 

Some a.peota of V/WAP .ervice lend them.elve. to the aa.e.nnent 
of client .ati.faction at the time pf .ervice delivery, 
logi.tical aervice., witn^.a information and notification, 
aaaiatanc* with reatitutlon, compen.ation and property return, 
and financial aa.i.tance fall in thi. category. Indeed, 
immediate a.ae<i.n.ent of .ueh .ervice. can avoid memory problems, 

/ 

7 ' V ■ ■ 

'•inal Evaluation Repo rt, Project Turnaround , p. 53. 
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follow-up dmicultl«» •nd.ittrltion* For •xamplt, thC Multnomah 
County VAP conductiiKl • tkl«phon« survey of 51 nonrandowly 
••l«ct«a victims who had had soma contact with tha projact 
during ita flrat alx montha of operation. Thlrty-fiva parcant f 
could not ramambar tha axparlanca or could not dlstlngulah VAP 
contacta froai othara within tha criminal juatlca •yatam# 



Tha VAP avaluator comparad tha laval of aatlafactlon among 
vlctlma who racalvad court aarvlcaa from VAP with that of 
victims who proaacutad thalr caaaa without VAP aaalatanca In 
court I 91 parcant of tha VAP^aaalatad victims, but only 46 
parcant of tha non-aaalstad vlctlma, wara aatlaflad with thalr 
traatmsnt by tha ^sya tarn. Howavar, aa tha avaluators point out, 
victim aatlafactlon appaars to ba mora cloaaly assoclatad with 
othar ayatam varlablaa such^aa conviction of offandar and 
aatlafactlon with pollca than with VAP aarvlcaa. Indaad tha 
svaluators of both Multnomah County and Pima County projacts 
cdlN(^udad that projact Intarvantlon' waa not aaan by satvlca t 
uaara aa a kay factor In thalr daclslon whathar or not to 
raport anothar orlma. if thara wara any Influancing factor. It 
aaams to be th^ pollca contact. Ihla would saam to Indlcata 
tha naad'for vlctlm/wltnaaa projacts to work dlractly with 
pollca of floats In sanaltl«lng tham to victim naads. 

While getting recipient!^' overall aaaegsmmts of service 
acceptability, an evaluator can often collict low-ordelr Level 
III (Impact/Effectiveness) dat»4>y asking clients a<>out the 
extent to which the services they received were sufficient to 
enable them to deal with the difficulties which the service was 
Intended to overcome (Level III project results are discussed 
below) . This first order sort of Intact evaluation Is not . 
often undertaken, pefhaps because social service projects 
sometimes accept the notion that a service. rendered In good 
faith Is good In Itself regardless of Its Impact or effective- 
ness. One would expect, of course, that whereas nuts-and-bolts 
services as transportation and child care would receive high 
marks In this regard, mors open-ended services such as counsel- 
ing and court-system familiarisation might cover less of each 
client's need and perhaps also be harder to evaluate In this 
sense. Nevertheless, future Svaluators of victim/witness 
projects might do well to pay close attention to the notion of 
residual need after service. Such an assessment would enable 
the project to allocate Its resources rationally and kvold 
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crMminq,^ or daaling with •a«i«r, l«ss urq«nt top Uyera of 
n««d, whll« Laving th« hard cora of greater naed unattended. 
Ptor example, when a aample of 60 Brooklyn V/WAP clienta were 
aaked if {Project aervices had any effect in their coming to 
court (aee Table 4.4) 87 percent (52) said "no." What propor- 
tion of these 52 reapondenta had needs which the- project could 
not or did not fulfill, and what proportion aimply ha^ no 
service needs is not known. 

Table 4.4" 

"DO YOU THINK THAT USING THE SERVICE HAD ANY EFFECT 
ON YOUR COMING TO COURT?" (USER SAMPLE) 





Reception 
Cantar 


Sarvictt 

CounMlor 


Children's 
Canter 


Trani- 
portation 


TOTAL 


Ye$ 
No 

No Opinion 


0 
IS 
0 


2 

.12 
1 


1 

13 
^1 


2 

12 
1 


52 
3 


TOTAL 


15 


15 


15 


15 


60 



The evaluation concludes from the survey results that current 
project services do not cause more positive attitudes towards 
the courtgor a greater likelihood of the victiin/witness coming 
to court. 



4.6 Ltvel III: impact and Effectiveness Evaluation 

Lev^f III evaluation and its associated monitoring became 
Iraportaht to the extent that crisis intervention services are 
motivated by a desire to enhance the willlngnesa of service 
recipients to cooperate as witnesses in the prosecutorial 
fttoeeas. 



V*"' An Evaluation of the Victim/Witness Assistance Projects ' 
CQurt-Based Services , p. 8. 

^ ' . • 

Iblda# p* 9e 



Such trends and compariaons, howavari ara notorioualy difficult 
to- document . C3na could dficlda, for tha aaJ^a of avaluatlon, to 
conatruct a trua axparlmant by providing comblnatlona of 
aarvlcaa to randomly aalacttfd aubaata of allglbla populatlona. 
Mlda from tha loqlatlc, athlcfl^ and political dlffloultlaa jl 
Inharent In auch a atratagy, howavar, Ita auccaaa would dapand / 
haavlly on tha avaluator'a ability to kaap tha varloua "traatmant 
groupa" intact and aaparata ovar tlma and td gathar atrlctly 
parallal Information on tham. Any dlffarantlal attrition or 
cooparatlon would aarloualy compromlaa tha daalrad infarancaa 
of program af f actlvanass. Without random aaalgnmant, of 
couraa, the comparison of sarvad with unaarvad groups rallas ^ 
upon tha hard-to- justify assumption that tha unaarvad ara juat 
Ilka the served exce|ft for tha fClrcumstanca of having received 
no service • If random selection of control and experimental 
groups is not feasible, an evaluation of program outcome can 
trace the evolution over time of indices of victim/witness 
willingness to participate • To attribute an increase to the 
proqram, however, one must be willing to assume that the 
Increase would not have happened in the absence of the program, 
as a result of unmeasured forces. The plAuslbllVity of such an 
assumption varies with the situation^ V 

Outcome Indices that might prove useful for*^ monitoring 
or assessing consequences of V/WAP service delivery under 
various sets of progr^im objectives Include: 

a Dispositions of cases involving setved and 
unserved victims and witnesses; 

a 'Process in such cases, especially the extent to 
which service expedites court proceedings; ^ 

a Attitudes of clients and nonclients toward the , 
justice aystem, especially wlllingneaa to 
cooperate in the future; 

a Self-perceivad changes i'n attitude; 

a Understanding of the aystem and wlllingneaa to abide 
by adverati judgments; 

V 

a Amounts and qualities of aervlce received ai a 
reault of referrals. 
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Project Turnaroun«i'8 Witness Emerqency Unit provides loqistlcal 
■ervicso to victims/witnesses who are threatened, harassed or 
otherwise intimidated. The evaluation of this unit included a 
user satisfaction survey and an assessment of the extent to 
which project services affect^pd willinqnesa to testify in 
, court. The unit served l^^R cl iente in the year between September 
1976 and Auqust \<^71; a sample of ^55 (34.fl percent) of these 
clients was interviewed by telephone (the sample included only 
those clients with listed telephone numbers 1 Ivinq , in-state and 
willinq to coofierate with the Interviewers). Only two people 
in the sample expressed dissatisfaction with the project's 
services. The reasons for their dissatisfaction included 
slowness In qettlnq relocated and Insufficient services (althouqh 
services not provided but needed were not sfiecified). The 
remalnlnq 53 percent (96 percent) of the sampled clients 
expressed satisfaction with the projects efforts to reduce 
harassment and intimidation. None of the 13 clients in the 
sample who were asJted to testify refused and all but one 
Indicated that the efforts of the project were either "extremely 
important" or "imfxirtant." in influencinq theiJ deblsion to 
testify. \ 

The Multnomah County VAP ev<*luation found that clients who 
express satisfaction with the criminal justice' system in 
qeneral and the VAP in particular also indicate their willingness 
to participate in the future. However, the evaluator cautions 
against assuming a causal relationship- between project activities 
and predictions of future cooperation. Although the data 
indicate that persons who' are satisfied with VAP are more apt 
to say they will cooperate in the future than are persons who 
were dissatisfied with VAP, the report concludes that: 

< ( 

This could he interpret^ to mean that/the provision 
of sAtisfactory services "causes" Increased future 
cooperationf or it/ could mean that persons who intend 
to cooperate in thfe future are more kihd in their 

/ 



^^EPPi^ Final Evaluation 



Report^ Project Turnaround^ p. t03. 




r0tro«p«c^^v« judqiiHinta about th« program and its 
aervlcaa* 



Purthamiora, tha data Indlcata that victim attitudaa toward tha 
criminal juatlca ayatam ara mora^^lTr/luaacad by their contBKrt 
with tha polica and tha outcomaa of thair caaa {i.e., wh<|t 
happena to the offendara) than by their contact with any other 
part of the ayatem* ^ i 

' / 

At Level 111 it la fairly clear from the project evaluatlona 
that the witneaa-management aapecta of aome V/WAP activibiea 
have tfome capacity to improve ^he efficiency of the justice 
delivery ayatem* Deapite definition&l difficultiea attending 
the notion of •'unneceasary'' tripa to the courthouse, for 
example,^ there la little room^for doubt that intelligent 
attention paid to the communications and logistics of witness- 
attendance procedures can improve what is generally conceded to 
be an Inefficient aspect of court procedure, thus saving both 
the ayatem*s resources and thoae of citizens* In Milwaukee, 
for instance, Project Turnaround estlmatea that its Gltizen 
Victim Complaint Unit has reduced complainant waiting time from 
four and a half hours prior to the project to not less than one 
half hour* And, through a variety of witness notification 
procedures (discussed in Chapter 3) the Brooklyn V/WAEyaa 
reported in their May 1^76 evaluation report, saveSj^^l2 7K)lice 
appearance^ and 312 civilian appearances per month • 

On the other hand, it is apparent from project evaluations that 
most citiaens* disposition to cooperate as witneaees is little 
changed by the htmaniration of the aetting and procedures that 
V/WAP contributes* Tho*e who would hw#e cooperated anyway do 
ao; they tend to report that they enjoy it more under V/WAP 
than if V/WAP were not there, but there ia little evidence that 
V/WAP haa made a decisive, difference for very many witjiesses. 



Oregon Research Institute, The Viptim and thj/criminal Justice 
Systems An Evaluation of the Multnomah Courrfy Viptlm Assistance 
Prbqram , August, 1976, ?• iv« 

^era Institute of Justice, Impact Evaluation pf the Victim/ 
witneaa Aasistanca Project* a Appearance Management Activities , 
May 1976, pp* 17, 20. ^ 




The exceptions would seem to be the relatively limited number 
of witnesses whose transpojBtation or child* crhre situations 
require help if they are toWe able to participate In the 
."prosecutorial process and those who fely on project services, to 
overcome harassment or intimidation. 



Thus, the Brooklyn V/WAP evaluation shows no statistically 
' siqnif leant difference^ between the appearance rate of witn^pses 
recbiving project serv4^cee and pre-- project witnesses. While 
the project group has a slightly higher appearance ratq at the 
^ first adj^ourned dale (55 percent versus 45 percent), this 
\ advantage isr^lost by the next court date* Appearance rates for 
both groups f show some decline as adjournments increase. T^is 
study also compaVed pre*- and post-'project dismissals due €o 
civilian nonappearance. The conclusion again was thlpit V/WAP 
services did not have ati impa^| on either the dismissal rate or 
• on the reasons for dismissal. Similarly, Project TSiryiardund 
sampled .felony case dismissals during comparable- five month 
ijb periods pre-project and during the project and fouhd no statis- 
ticiAly significayj difference in the rate of dismissal's due to 
witness problems. * 



4.7/ Cost-Benefit Analysis 



a/- 



Edch project*^ has attempted to determine dollar savings resulting 
from Its respective efforts. While 'these analyses have been 
hei|.pful in identifying some of the project's successes and, 
tfangential benefits, the results depend on a wide range of > 
assumptions which are hot alwaya consis1:ent across projects. 
In addition, the- computation of ,the dollar savings attributed 
to project achievement Is often speculative. Thus, while the 
project budgets are presented in the summary case studies 
presented in the appendix, they are not discussed in cost* 
benefit teicms* • 1 




Ibid,, p. 3i? 
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EPRA, Final Evaluation Report, Project Turnaround , p. 25. 
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Th« savings an«T benefit* to which the projects have attempted to 
affix a. dollar amount are of three typesj time savings b/both 
civilian and police witnessesi social services received by 
victims and witnesses) and restitution/ compensation awards. Of 
course, it is impossible to determine exactly how much time has 
been'saved for each individual witness. i-Instead, the projects 
compare average waiting time before and after project operations, 
number of unnecessary trips avoided, and theVnumber of Mstivated 
alerts (presumably resulting in no wait at.aiV once the witness 
is summoned to the courthouse). There are numerous problems in 
attributing a money savings to the results of these activities. 
In addition to the fact that except for saved police appearances, 
any savings that do occur accrue to the individual citizens and 
not the criminal justice system, selection of an hourly pr 
daily rflite is necessarily arbitrary. Median income figuj-es do - 
not take into account non-work force qiembers. * Cc^nsideting that 
ll^ime victims- often are the very 4>ld, young and poor, precisely 
those individuals least likely to be employed, computing their 
coat savings by reducing -welting time sis problcanatica 

Police time savings are documented in much the same way, 
although duty logs increase the 'accuracy of time eatimatas.^ It 
is also a simple process to compute an hourly rate and t^ere is 
no doubt that savings inure to the system. In spite of this, 
it remains impossible to express the benefits in monetary 
terins. Police who serve a^ witnesses do s^, with some exceptions, 
while on regular duty without accruing overtime pay. Farther-* 
more, police witnesses typically are hot replaced on their 
regulaV duty assignments by other officers. Clearly, there are 
enc^rHlpus social benefits in police court time savings since \ 
each hour saved increases the amount^ of police patrol hours. 
However, these benefits cannot be measureii in terms of polige 
officer salaries. . • , 



Two problems arise in attempting, to compute a dolla;r benefit 
for victim services. First, while the benefits are derived by 
the individual victims they are almost always jft-ovided by a 
government spOpsored agency, whether In the criminal justice 
syetem Or a related service agency with a referr»l arrangement, 
and ultimately the costs are borne by the publiC(t jBbcond, whftt 
the service is provided through an outside rmtBrrikl J^t im 
difficult to measure, the ^utility .o^ the service or to determine 
*^ether the individual would h^v» sought such services qn his^ 
own in the pr^jict's absence.. ^ 



Reqatilinq restitution and compensation awards^ It^ia necessary 
to assess to what deqres the existence and amount of the award 
is attributable to the project • s intervention. While assistance 
in document inq losses and filinq claims is a typical program 
servicei the decision to qrant such an award is made independent 
either* by a judqe or a compensation board. Establishinq the 
percentaqe of cAnes whigh would not have been filed without 
pro ject . assistance is necessarily speculative. 



In flum^ victim/wi t?ness projects appear to be providinq useful 
and humane services for persons who otherwise would have been 
ex|>ected to bear the burden of participation in the criminal 
justice system by themselves and at their own expense. However, 
the value and importahce of these services varies from user to 
user and thus, while most aqree that such projects are worth 
thefcr cost. It is impossible precisely to assess the savings, 
if any, which accLue ti^om them. 



4.8 Conclusion 



'in conclusion, it appears that a citizen may not be entirely 
foolish in hesitating to venture into the alien, confusinq and 
frequently inconsiderate world of the criminal courts. People 
do in fact hesitate, and the justice system works less effective 
as a result. Those who overcome their hesitancy, furthermore, 
may have it reinforced by what they encounter in the system. 
* Victim/witness assistance proqr£un8 have souq^ht to minimize the 
difficulties and frustrations which have been associated with 
participation in the criminal justice systo^. The most notable 
achievements of these proqrams appear to be their ability* to 
coordinate witness appearances (in court and at the prosecutor's 
Offices) and the resultinq time ^aved by cooper^tinq witnesses. 
Thus, based on the project evalu\||lions, the qreate&t benefit of 
victim/witness assistance appears to result from those project 
components designed to enhance system efficiency auch as 
• Irvtervention to expedite sensitive cases apd witness notifica- 
tion services such as case /Status calls and standby alerts. 
The social and personal setvlce components of victim/witness 
assistance (counseling, referrals, education) may have an 
Intrinsic value but their impact on the individuals served and 
the system qeneralfy is yet to be determined. 
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APPENDIX: CASE STUDIES 



Victim/WitHMs AailttanM Project 
Brooklyn, New York 



Maria Favuzzi , Director 
50 Court Street 
Brookli^n, New York 11201 
(212) 834-7400 



Introduction \ 

The Victim/Witness P;-oje.ct (VAfAF) of Brooklyn^ New York was 
founded in July 1975 as a cooperative venture of the New York 
City X:riminal Justice Coordinating Council # the Kings County 
(Brooklyn) District Attorney*^ Office, the New York City 
Courts, the New York Police Department and the Vera Institute 
of Justice with the intention of increasing witness participa* 
tion in the criminal justice process* Ttie project was designed 
to develop a more effective, method of witness notification than 
had pireviQusly existed, and to expand a limited system of 
telephone alerts begun in 1^70 by the Appearance Control Unit, 
an earlier demonstration projeti^ of the Vera Institute. Victim 
and witness oriented' serv^ices were developed to fill an obvious 
gap. It was hoped these servicers would engender a greater 
willingness by qivilians to participate in the criminal justice 
process • 

The project has been evaluated on an ongoing basis by this 
re«earch staff of tfm Vera Institute of Justice, ^valuations 
of the Dispute Center and the Victim Involvement Project are 
currently underway^ ^ 



Project D#vlopin€int and Orqanlgatlon 



In th« first thr«« yvara of operation (July 197S-July 1978), 
V/WAP was und«r th« asgla of tha Vara Inatituta of Juatlca 
aupportad by LB\A granta. Ita funding hla^ory la aa followat 



• April 1975-May 1976 (14 montha) 

• Juna 1976-March 1977 (9 montha) 

• March 1977-July 1978 (12 montha) 

• July 1978-Dacainb«r 1978 (5 montha) 



$1,160,000 
. 910,277 
990,113 
573,304 



The effectlveneee of V/WAP operations In Brooklyn has resulted 

in the creation of a citywide Victim Services Agency (VSA) 
reeponsible for developing eimilar services in other boroughs. 
VSA has an annual budget of $1,155,402 and includes the Brooklyn 
V/WAP. (See Chapter 1 for a discussion of VSA.)^ 



V/WAP employs 41 full-^time staff. The project utilises a corps 
of graduate student and senior citisen volunteers and has a 
summer internship p>rogram. In addition, two police adminis-* 
trative aides and one police officer are assigned to the V/WAP 
notification unit • As shown on the organisation dhart (Figure 
A.l)^ those personnel are attached either to the program 
administration staff or to one of the three V/WAP units: 
Witness Managfsnent, Court Services. and the newly created 
Dispute Cent0r. ^ . 



\ 

1 



Project Operations 



The V/WAP 's three major units (witness management, court 
services, and media ti9n) have undertaken the following four 
tasks I (1) alleviating witness confusion and unnecessary 
appearances .by notifying all prosecution witnesses of upcoming 
court dates and placing rfliiitt^le witnesses on **standby tele- 
phone alert**! (2) supplying the District Attorney's Offlctf^with 
case and court management Information, including daily lists of 
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wltnaasM tclvlll*n and policy) for •vary case and indicating 
whathar witnassaa ara axp«ctad to appaar; (3) providing aup- 
portiva aarvicaa, including a racaption cantar for. victima and 
wi^aaaaa, a childran*a cantar, tranaportation to court, a 
criWa victim hotlina, managamant of co^Ct-ordarad raatitution 
p^i^anta, a burglary rapair unit, a aocial aarvicaa oounaalor, 
arid^an intanaiva victim aaaiatanca affort (Victim Involvanant 
Projact)i and (4) aatabliahmant of a madiation cantar in 
cooparation with tha Inatituta for Madiation and Conflict 
Raaolution to divart appropriata. intarparaonal diaputas from 
tha Criminal Court. ^ 

i 

Witness Management Activities 



Since beginning operations in July 1975, V/WAP has managed 
notifications and appearances of all police and civilian 
witnesses in Kings | County Criminal Court j( Brooklyn), which 
processes ^over 60,000 cases per year. After an arrest has been 
effected, victims and witnesses are brought by police to the 
84th Precinct complaint room to fill out necessary fprms. The 
complaint room is staffed by V/WAP and Assistant District 
Attorneys around the clock, seven days a week. There, a V/WAP 
intervifiwer explains the Court process and the array of court 
and noncourt related V/WAP services. Cases are also screened 
for referral to the Dispute Center. Finally, ^contact informa- 
tion (name, address, home and work phone numbers, etc.) is 
joined with information taken from the police report (including 
names of other witnesses and the contact information for the 
arresting officer Kand entered into the computer, creating case 
filesrthat form the basis for future notification of court 
appeax^nces. Should the case survive /urraignment all the 
, information not^d above, along with arraignment data (docket 
number, ^itnesjrj^eiu^ or absence, outcome, adjourned date 
and court pajgi* a^lfed into the computer for use by the 
fho^l^Hfcation unit. 



•\lhan ito arraat -haa baan mada, complaints ara mada diractly 
tb tha Diatrict Attornay'a Of fica without V/WAP aaaiai^nca. 
Onca an arraat haa baan mada, tha victim is contactad by 
V/WAP. / • 
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The notification unit is responsible for contacting ali witneaaos 
who ar« not axcuaed at the outset, in ckses adjourned for five 
days or less, the unit begins immediate, direct ^ephono 
notification procedures. If it is unsuccessful, an attempt may 
be made to contact witnesses In person. Por cases adjourned at 
arraignment for six or more days, the witness Is mailed a 
computer-generated letter that notes his upcoming court date, 
describes V/WAP client services, and asks him to phone the 
notification unit to confirm receipt of the letter. When he . 
calls, the witness may be told to appear in court, or he may be 
placed on "standby telephone alert" (If he can be contacted by 
phono and is able to get ^to court within ort'ij hour after contact 
if his presence is required). Figures for the last quarter of 
1977 show that the failure to appear rate for witneases placed 
on standby alert was only .3 percent. 

Edch evening a list is prepared for the ASsis^nt District 
Attorneys indicating the next day's case schedule in «Jach court 
p«rt. The list includes the following Items for each case: 
witness' appearance status (must appear, on alert.^or excused); 
method of witn^aas cqntact (telephone, -letter, visit); and 
ex*»ected appearance or nonappearance of each witness. Assistant 
District Attorneys are also provided a "Recommended Iimnedlate 
Action List" of witnesses who have refused to appear in court, 
who are unlocatable by telephone or addres#, and who have not 
responded to one or more subpoenas. , 

Police witnesses are notified by police personnel assigned to 
the V/WAP notification" unit. Police witnesses are also eligible 
for "alert" status; that procedure appears to save police 
officers oyar 1,000 unnecessary trips to the courthouse per 
month. / . . - 



Finally, at the end of each day, V/WAP staff enter Into^he 
computer the outcome of the day's proceedings and any chanq.es 
in witness appearance status, thereby"^tartlng a new notifica- 
tion cycle. 



Civilian witnesses are notified of the final disposition of ' 
their cases by letter and weekly reports of case dispositions 
are sent to all Brooklyn police precincts. 
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Special S»rvlc#s for VlctiBMi and Wltnas»#s 



Thm 'primary goal of tha apaclal a#rvlcaa \inlt la to aaaa the 

burdan of the judicial procaaa on vlctina and wltnaaaaa by 

humanising** the ayatam through apaolal aarvlcaa, including t 

« 

• Vlctlm/Wltnaai ftpcaptlon Center n located In the 
Brooklyn Criminal Court building. Comfortably 
furnlahed and aupplled with coffee, magiislnea, and 
telephonea, tha Center providea a quiet and pleaaant 
waiting atmoaphere for wltnaaaaa. When wltneaaea 
are needed, the court notlflea reception center 
ataff by Intercom. Hull* time and volunteer peraonnel 
atationed In the Reception Center briefly counael 
vlctlma (for purpoaea of referrala) , aaalat them In 
making claims to the atate'a Victim Oompenaatlon 
Board, direct them to appropriate parte of the 
building, and reapond to inquiriea. 

e Services Counaelora . More extensive counseling and 
referrals are! provided In the Reception Center by 
the services (Counselor and hie ataff of graduate 
student volunteers. When appropriate, th^ counselor 
or staff will accompany the victim to the various 
hearings. 

e Children's Center , availal^le for the children of 
victims, witnesses, and d^fendanta. The Center Is 
headed by a trained preschool teachar and an assistant 
teacher and accept a children up^o 12 yeara of age. 

• Crima Victim Hotline , available on an eight-hour, 
five-day^^r-weak baais. The hotline is staffed by 
three full-time ataff and trained volunteers, who 
answer questions concerning court procedures ahd 
Project aervices, and provide ahort-term crisis 
intervention and referral. 

• Emergency Repair Service , which will fix locks, 
board windowa, or f^ovide other security repair for 
both ^ivate citisen and ccmimercial burglary victims, 
■nils aervice is available in the evening only. 
V/WAP also operates a preventive repair service for 
tha elderly. ^ ^ 
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Tranaportatlon * Taxi vouch«r« ar« provided to 
wltn«sses unabl* to trav«l to and from court or who 
are fearful of appearing and would not appear 
without such assistance. Subway tokens are provided 
^ to those who cannot afford to buy them. (V/WAP 
attempts to place as many of these witnesses as 
possible on "standby telephone alert" since funds 
for this service are limited.) 

Property Release and Return . m thi couvplalnt room, 
compallnants sign a Permission and Mithorlty Affidavit 
stating that the defendants did not have their 
pormlsalon to use their property. This affidavit is 
then forwarded to the arraignment part where ADA 
authorization for the release is obtained by a'v/WAP 
staff member, in most cases, the release is 
authorized and property may be returnefl immediately 
to the complainant. 

Restitution — processing payments- and informing the 
court about delinquent and completed payments. 

Victim Involvement Project , recently initiated 
through a one-year grant from the Clark Foundation, 
is an effort, to work closely with victims throughout 
the prosecutorial process. VIP staff are stationed 
in the complaint room to talk to victims about the 
court process and their expectations of prosecution. 
VIP staff also attempt to uncover any special ^ 
problems the victim may be experiencing and his 
willingness to cooperate. Prosecutors are informed 
of any relevant information the VIP staff member may 
learn, including the victim's desires on bail and 
disposition. Victims *^o are not present in the 
complaint room are telef^oned to gather this same 
information. 

VIP staff are responsible for managing the appearance 
of victims and wltnessea* which may include placing 
their childreo in the Children's Center, arranging 
transportation, or accompanying them from the 
Reception Center to the courtrocun. Victims in need 
of services "are referred to V/WAP 'a services counselor. 
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Eviilvimtlon of thm court ••rvlc^s dMlt only with thm ,r«citptlon 
c«nt«r, ••rvld^fl counselor^ children's c#nt«r, and transportation 
Baaad on talaphona intarviaws with 80 victim and witnaaa 
cllaUta, tha avaluation raport concludad thati 

a A minority of aligibla victims and witnaaaas wars 
a%iNira that victim sarvicas ara offarad* Of thoaa 
who wara not awara of tha sarvicas , approximately 
half said thay would hava uaad tham had thay 
known of tham* 

a Sarvica usars tandad to rate the service and staff 
vary highly* ^ 

a Most usars would have had difficultV finding 

alternative ways of meeting the needs addressed by 
these services* 

e The services do not seem to influence significantly 
users'* attitudes toward the court or their likeli-' 
hood of coming to court* 



Mediation 



Arrests are screened for mediation by V/ffA( staff in the 
complaint room* If a relationship exists between the disputants 
and the crime meets certain criteria (e*g*, cases involving 
serious injuries are excluded), staff describe the mediation 
alternative to the disputants* If the disputants are interested 
in mediation, VA^AP requests District Attorney and Court 
approval to refer the case* 



Dispute Center mediators are ccmmunity volunteers trained in 
the techniques of mediation and conflict reaolutlon* Mediated 
settlements are writt^l^vup as arbitrattdn Sirards, i^ich are 
civilly enforceable* 
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During th«. flrct qu«rt«r of 1978, 704 cas«s wer* ld«ntlfl«d as 
potentially eligibly for madlatlon by V/WAP ataff . Of thaaa, 
half war* apprbvad for te«dlation and rafarrad to tha Dlaputa 
Cantar. Of tha oaaaa rafarrad for nadlatlon, 62 parcant wara 
auccasaf ully vnadlatad , 37 parcant wara raturnad to tha DA 
(primarily dua to cximplainant and/ or dafandant nonapp«aranca ) , 
antl^ona caa*-^aa arbltratad. 
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Proiect Turnaround 
lilwaukM County, Wisconsin 



Beaudry , Coordinator 
)21 West State Street 
Safety Building East, Room 208 
Hi Iwaukee , Wisconsin 53233 
(414) 278-4667 
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Introduction 



.Iwaukstt County's Project fVrnaround was begun in 1975 to 
^ddreas tha problana ancount'arad by vlctlma and wltnaasaa. 

lact Tuz;naround haa baan avaluatad on an ongoing b^ala 
jolrftly by Evaluation/Policy Raaaarch Aaaoclataa,' Ltd. and 
Prlca WHtarhousa & Co. ( subaaquantly referred to aa the "isPRA" 
evaluation) . 



Progjact Development 

\ \ ■■ " ■ ■ 

In 1974 a technical aaaiatance ieadv from Marquette Univerflty 
conducted a survey of victims and witnesses in Milwaukee 
County. Among the findings! 70.1 percent of those interviewed 
expressed feelings of anger aa a result of their experience 
with the criminal ><»stice system; 38 percent Indicated that if 
i similar incident' *ere to occur they would reapond "less 
"ooperatlvaly." Project Turnaround began operations in April 
1975 intending to "turn around" the apparent public dlsaf fectipn 
for the criminial justice s*ystem by broadening the scQpe of 
* ey v 4:gea provided to victims and witnesses. 

» / 
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Project drqanlgfttlon 



Project Turnaround originally conalatad of mix taak-apaclf Ic 
unltai thm Wltnaaa Bmergancy Unit, tha Judicial Information 
Syatama Unit, the Cltlsan Contact and Support Unit, tha Sanal* 
tiva Crimaa Unit, tha Cltlaan-Vlctlm Complaint Unit, and tha 
Advocacy Unit. 

Slnca baglnnlng operatlona In 1975, tha projact haa axparlancad 
atructural altaratlona bacauaa of budget cuta and' InatitutionaliEa- 
tlon of t%iD program tfarvlca unlta by tha Diatrict Attorney* a 
Offlca. During Ita flrat 16 montha (5/75-9/76) Project Turi 
around'a budget waa $1,274,523 ($1,147,071 ^n LEAA dlacretlinar^ 
funda, with a 10 percent county match of $1^7,452). Ilia totibl 
budget waa reduced to $963,855 In the aecond year ( lQ/76-11/77) , 
with $800,000 (83 percent) coming from LBAA, and waa further -^ 
reduced to $768,(657 in the third year (beginning December 1977) 
with a 67 percent LBAA contribution amounting to $515,000. 



The organization chart (Figure B.l) indicatea the atruoture of 
Project Turnaround* The Senaltlve Crimea^ Unit and Cltleen- 
Victim Complaint Unit are now part of the^Dlatrlct> Attorney* a 
Office. The Judicial Infontiat^lon Systema Unit, CitlEen Cqntact 
and Support Unit, and Witneas Emergency Unit are itlll auppolrteVl 
by LEAA fund». After the flrat 16 montha, the Advocacy Unit 
waa eliminated due^ to the financial conatralnta of the aecond 
year grants 



Each unit ia headed by a unit coordinator who la reaponaible to 
the Executive Committe^^ w|iich ia compoaed of the Chief Jud^ 
of the OotMity hnd Circuit Oq|iurta, the Chairperaon of the Co\!uity 
Board #f Superviaora, the Oiunty Executive, the Diatrict 
Attorney, arid the Clerk of Oourtfii and to ^e head ol[ the ^ 
agency to which that unit ia attached (i.e. , ih^ Diatrict 
Attorney or the Sheriff). ' 



1 • 

The Advocacy Unit had aerved primarily a lobbying functioQ, 
introducing the project to other county, ^genc lea and programa, 
and repreaentlng the intereat of victima and wltneailea in 
policy deciaioha In the 'county crln^inal juatice ayatem and 
at the atate leglaiature. * , 
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FiguraB.1 

PROJECT TURNAROUND ORGANIZATION CHART 
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Project ^Twrnaround. !• located In a county offlc* bullying 
•djaclnt to tha Mllwauka« County Court House. bulLdlng 
alsc house* th« District Attorney's Office end e detention 
facility . • * 

In thtt lActlon below the activities and achlevementfl' oiF each 
unit ara dlscuisade- Tha two unltar^lch ara no longer componanta 
of Project Turnaround are aXio deac^rlbed alnce they ware part 
of the- project for over two yeara* ! 

••• ■ ■ , ■ .v' - ■■ , 

Cltlgen Contact and^Support Unlt/i(gCSU ) 

The dbjectlvea of the« Citlsen Contact and Support Unit are toi 

/ " * ' , ^ ' ' ^^^ ^ 

^ ^ ^e Serv^ aa a^Ualaon between victims and witneaaea 

^ ^ i« «ind t)\e crlnlinal justice systam In order to aaalat 

them with any ^roblms that may arise and to ^'humanize** 
the pr9ceaa; . \ , . ' 

• • ' \ ' . • 

Ml^ Provide i^ompt yid ^Imely notice to victims and 
' idLt^eeaea and r^uce waiting time and x^neceaaary 
^ . appearances* y 

The primer 'efforts of^ the CCSU Include victim and witness ' 
notification/ ma^agemahtr and support. 

• ■ * X : - ^ ■' 

/ ' ..^ " • . . . : • 

^Jn thi area cjf mana^em^nV and notification, severlil activities 

' are undertaken)* After arraignment, siJoj^oertaa are computer" 

~' 7" generated and the file is ^6rwarde4 to the CCSU* Aii effort da [ 

made to plice a case status^pal*! to all subpoenaed witnesses 
prior to the preliminary heating. In each ^call the court 
. spifb la lip^ explains the scheduled o6urt proo)iedlng>cbtaii)s 
V\ ' other ian^re «^«ve the witness 'mau«^ .rsached » and asoArtalUa , ' 

wKejther^g^ witnaiss Aticlpatifs jifoldljAas in appearing of\|^^the 
^ required date.. Vlctims< are ad^lonal^ Informed of UMperty 

return ptooed\irea, res^tut>em, andltoonpenimtion. ^^inpiclde 
cases/ the CCSU co^dlnat^acts as \ liaison to th^T victim's 
' family, keeping then InMmed oit cave status and an 
^ pro^^rty r«turn>and oon||[bns«tren . /Aooofding to'thf^ 

•valuation/ j£c8U ^as Men ablf to make cxftitact <rit 
Of all wlthesseiSs. 

if ' / ' > 




>...-♦.• ■ • 

♦ A * - * a ' - » • O . 



If a witn<«#« or victim cihnot b«' reached by telephone, ^he CCSU- 
•pecialiet will eetitl the indlvUduaV a letteft. ■(Kfarmlng him of 
th* »vibpoena and requesting that he call; Each subpoena is ^ 
accompanied by a brochure .prepared by Project . Turtiaround which 
provides information on cdurthouae locatipn, transportation, 
patltinci, witness fees, and servipes available from Project 
Turnaround. . ^ 

Since- preliminary hearings tend to be held on schedule in 
Milwaukee, witnesses are rarely put on "on-call alert" at this 

■stage. Tlhls procedure, according to CCSU staff. Is more frequently 
used for ju^y trials. Witnesses are put on on-call alert if 
arrangements can be made to locate the witness within one hour 
travelling time of the court house and to ensure -.telephone 
contact^ at that location. "Recalls" made to witnesses 
whose CA0es have been delayed, adjourned, dismissed, or plead- 
out, to avoid unnecessary trips. Witnesses are thpn contacted 
as the trial date Ai$proaches and scheduled to appear or put on 
on-call alert. Between 'October 1976 and'November 1977, qCSU 

'1;elephoned 4,287 witnesses to inform- them when to appear or to 
cancel, their aijpearances. ' 

By ^hyslcaUy checking each courtroom ^uring the period of 
studyj, the EPRA evaluators attempted to assess the eftective- 
ness of CCSU's a'lert procedures in assuring witness appearance. 
They foind that for preliminary hearings, 81 percet^tTof expected 
witnesses did,^pppear. F^or trials, however, lesi than half of ^ 
the expected witnesses were. In fact, present In coiu-t. 



Support a|l^i ties of CCSU have included arranging lodging and 
tranet)ortirion for out-of-town" wltnessess, transport.ation for 
initbwp w^t^BS8*8, child care, ianlgruage Interpreters', 'jprop^rty 
rellurn, wit^^s -fee collection, assistance In jpreparijig sta^e 
restitution fofrts, 'an4 oontacting- tlje witnesses'' employers to 
arrang4for-Balari.es to be pa U while the j^ltnesses are testify- 
ing. Ih c^ses involving, property return^ yitness fed payjuent, 
or victljL^m conjpensatlon, CC^U' 8Wf.f i functioift . as victimywltness 
advocates with other crlmlriaj.'v)^tice . tfgenblLerf; aiid personnel. 



Th« CC8U also ••nds i^tt^rs infprminq victim* and wltnaaaaa of 
tha final diapoaition of thair caaaa, iind haa racently atartad 
providlnq notification for aoma witnaaaaa* involved in mia- 
damat^nor caaaa. 

Judicial Information Syatama Unit (JUSTIS) 

JUSTIS ia art ai^omi^ted county-wide trriminal justice information 
^yatem which waa instituted to impr6>Mi court calendar management # 
case scheduling, and witneaa notification. 

The aystem ia heavily utilisSd by all relevant agencies, 
presently logging fipproximately 200,000 transactions per month. 
*Po-date,-19 j\irisdictions have impl«ented JUSTIS software. 
JUSTIS h«a proved particularly helpf?ul to Prpject Turnaround 
Units in three critical areas subpoena preparation, witness 
recall, and response to inquiry. ^ 

• Subpoena prepi^ration . • Hiere a^lft currently between 
130 and 210 felony subpoenas prepared daily. On 

an annual basis, approximately 65,000 felony aubpoenas 
will be lasued by JUSTIS, in addition to ^approximately 
15, OQQ, preliminary hearing subpoenas ^nd approximately 
24,000 subpoenas for misdemeanors an|d ti^affic 
Aiatters. JUSTIS also prepares the subpoenas for 
^wA-tnesates who are put* "bn-call" (i*««, standby 
alert), in addition, ihe JUSTIS system jpol^sesses a 
"aeleetive Subpoenaing capj^bility** whereby only the 
essential police officer Is subpoenaed, if it is 
determined that the proceeding will not require 
attendanp% of citisen witnesses, e.g., projected. 

* ^ guilty plea, etc • 

• Recall Process «^ JUSTIS prepares for each upcoming 
court event a Subpoena Summary* and Witness At'tendai;ice 
Lift:** which includes the names, addrease^, and home 
and of^ce telephone numbers of all witjneases 
eubflbanaed. Hhius, , should iA<-cou^ti<proceedings 

• «(which are automatically entered the system) or 
out-of-court proceedings (e*g., bargaining) 
make it no lohger neceasary for certain Witneases 



to appear In court, tha CCSV haa a conyanlant 
rafaranca docianant for notlf^^ng thoaa wltnaaaak anfl^ 
"•racallinq" tha pravloualy laauad aubpoanaa. 

• l^aaj;K>naa to Inquiry ^ Raqufata for caaa Information 

can ba immadlataly aocaaaad through JUSTI8' computaurlaed 
Indicaa. Cl^laan raquaata for Information may ba^ 
antarad Into tha ayatM from tha CCSU, tha aubpoantf 

room, or from thf Clark of Oourta lobby. During tha 
flrat nlna montha of 1977, JTUSTIS raapondad to ihgra 
than 2,100 cltlsan raquaata for caaa Information;^ 
plua mora than 5,500 raquaata from tha CCSU for 
Information tq^^aca caaa atatua calla. In addition 
to tha four typaa of Indlcaa avallabla In tha prior 
manual ayatam (caaa numbar, dafandaAt, court and 
data) JUSTIS alao automatically dlaplaya tha Aafiatant 
Dlatrlct AttoVnay, dafanaa attornay, witnaaa, arid 
polica off;,lcar Involvad. JUSTIS alao prapa^taa all 
court calandara for tha dark* a off lea aa wall aa 
tha JUdgmant Poll and a complata tri^iacrlptlon of 
#ill avanta (arralgrimanta, ball, partlaa praaant, 
plaaa, c^ntlnuancaa, ate.) for aach caaa. poplaa 
are avallabl^a to all partlaa at no coat. 



Witnaaa Emarganpy Unit (WEU) 

Th. Wlt^i^asa Ifin4rg«ncy Uijitt's primary objcNctlve 4« ,to provide 
re«pon»lv4 ■•r^G.a tb victims, vltnaases, jurors or judges who 
have bs.n thr Aensd, harssssd or othsrwlse lntlmi<lated. . Ttie 
WEU also antlcTt*t.s '«vich probXIwis in oasss whers befsndants ^ 
turn state's evidence jind provides. the necessary services. 

• ■ ■ • / / I ■ ' • • 

Thresti agk^Ytst a victim, witness, pr jujror. are investigated * 
and,*^if substanJtlated/ may result In 4B8jLgned surveillance^, • 
protective custody, or temporary or peVmanent rel^dation (the 
latter, on occasion Involving identity change). ThU vinlt may. 
also effect'arres£ for "threat to injure," a st'atutV^ felony . 



* 



In Wisconsin dsslgnsd primarily to protbct wltnssass*^ If 
tha thraata ara agalnat proparty or agalnat a paraon but do not 
raqulra ralocatlon or full-tlma aurvalllan6a, tha unit notlflaa 
thm law anforcamant agancy raaponalbla for patrolling tha araa 
Whara tha paraon or proparty la iQcatad^ Ttirough tha Sharlff'a 
24-hour Smargancy Oommunclatloha C^jitar, tha unit may raapond 
to calla for Aaalatanca around tha clock* Sarvlcaa moat 
fraquantly provldad ara aaauranca and counaallng, aacort, 
•orvalllanca, ralocatlon, and appaarlng In court with wl tn^aaaa* 
According to tha WKU Coordinator, aoma of tha aarvlcaa provldad 
by tha unit (ralocatlon, axtanalve protactlon, and Idantlty 
change) wara tha flrat to ba Inltlatad at a nonfadaral^ laval • 
Tha unit racalvaa moat of Ita rafarral^ from law anforcamant ^ 
aganclaa, tha Cltlran Contac^i^nd Support Unltt >and tha^DA'a 
office* Batwaan 100 to 200 i^arrala a year hava bean received* 



K sample of 55 Wku cllenta was Intervlevred by the EPRA evalu- ' 
ators; ;rhirty-three had been asked to testlfyrof those, 32 
reported that WEU servlcea were e-lther extremely Important** or 
••Importaat'* In Influencing thilr decisions to testify. 



Cltlgen-Vlctlm Complaint Unit ' (C-veu) 



The Cltizen-Vlctlm Complaint Unit was dealgned to handle 
telephone inquli^ies and complaints frcmi- cltlsens who walk into 
the County Diatrlct Attfpr^ey'a oiffice unaccompanied hy a 
policeman* The Unit* s—j^imary objac'tiv^aa^ to reduce th% 
waiting time before complaints are ta^n and) to prpvide a more 
careful and thorough ^review of citisen complaints* Telephone 
in<)ulriaa from vlctima are handled by referring the caller to 
appropriate law enforcement or aocial 9ervic% agencies and 
raqilBStlng peraonal interviews when niaceasary* Due to 1>udgetary 
cutqacks, caaea involving either city ordlnancea or family 
disputes are referriid tOf the City Attorney's office* 



943.30 Vlsconsln statut«M, as amended, 1975.*^ t 



Th« EPRA evali^ntion ahow« thmt the C-VCU haa reduced complainant 
waltlnq time from an average of four and ohe-half houra prior 
to project Inception to approximately one-half hour^ 
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STiaitiv Crimea Unit -( ScJ) 

Th« Sensitive Crimes Unit is reeponeible/or handling aex ^ 
Crimea, child-abuae and child>neql0ct cliae«* The unit 'a 
primary objective ia to provide continuity of proaecutlon from 
initial interview through diapoaition by aaaignlng only one 
Aaaiatant Diatrict Attorney to each caae. Thia projects the 
victim from having to retell the atory at each atagA of the 
caae aa new proaecutora are aaaigned and aeeKs to engender 
victim confidence,- resulting, it ia hoped, in a greater number 
of proaecutiona. Through strong working relationships with the 
appropriate social service and medical Agencies, the unit has 
established a uniform approach in policies ahd jirocedures for 
handling these cases, particularly procedure^ for. preserving or 
recording medical evidence needed for effective prosecution. 
Furthermore, the wit works closely with the District Attorney's 
anti-rape program, a counseling service available to all rape 
victims. The SCU has also participated in a public education 
campaign. 



Between July 1975 and June 1977, the SCU actively participated 
in prosecuting 251 cases • The average time to trial for cases 
filed between September 1976 and June 1977 was 4.20 months, 
compared to 5.07 months in a baseline period prior to Project 
Turnaround. 

Telephone interviews with 20 SCU clients revealed a high level 
of satisfaction with the unit*k referral services and the 
stiff's senfitivity. Seven of the lo who testified 'in court^ 
said they %ift>uld not have done so without support from the SCU 
attorney. I . * 

1 ' ■ ■ 4 ■ 

Of the 10 irhp did hot testify, rive reported that the defendant 
pleaded guilty; four said the DA did not call them, and one 
noted that the case was dropi^d. 



\ 
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Victim Asiiitance Project 
Multnomah County, Oregon 



Marilyn Wagner Culp, Victim Advocaite 
804 Countip Court 'House ' 
Portland, Oregon 972i54 
(503) 248-3222 



Introduction 



The Victim Assistance Project (VAP), Multnomah bounty, Oregon, 
was designed to rectify what the project refers to as the 
"criminal injustice system," i.e., the imbalance of services 
and funds for offenders as opposed to the victims and witnesses 
of crime. 



1 • , 

VAP objectives are directed toward easing the plight of crlm« 
victims an4 xfltllevlng the confusion surrounding court procmdures 
These >t>jective8 afei 

• To provide information and aaaiatahce to victima 
and witneaaea concerning coiirt ached^ling to ^ 
^ ^ facilitate their appearance in couyfei 

e To develop a* property recovery and return ayatemi 

' w I 

~ ^ • To notify vietltna and witneaaea of caae atatua, from 
arrAgnment through aentencingi 



N4 



To make referrala to ioclal aervlce agenciea; And 

To provide ahort-term counaeling to victima and 
their familieae 




8«rvic«« atii tabulated by projacb staff on an ongoing baala and 
prasantad in monthly progr^^aa raporta* Tha quality of aarvicaa 
haa baan maaaurad through aurvaya oonductad by an outaida 
avaluator, Oragon Raaaarch Inatituta (ORI)» 



Projact Davalopmant and Organieation 



Tha ffultnomah Cdunty Vict;im Aaaiatanca Projact (VAP) ia tha 
aacx>nd of thraa programa adminiatarad by tha Diatrict Attornay*8 
Offica with tha intantion of aaaiating crima victima* Hia 
firat auch program waa a rapa aaaiatanca projact initiatad lata 
in 1974. Aa polica and proaacutora gainad confidanca in tha 
rapa projact and ataff , thay occaaionally rafarrad to tha 
projact nonrapa crima victima with naada auch aa madical 
attahtion, counaaling, ralocation, victim companaation, atc# 
Although tha rapa projact ataff %^ra abla to provida thaaa 
aarvicaa' on an occaaional baaia, tha naada of nonrapa victima 
wara uaually of a diffarant natura and of tan focuaad on auch 
iaauaa aa raatitution or proparty raturn. 



By 1975^ tha naad for a aaparata aarvica for victima in ganaral 
waa racogniaad and tjia Diatrict Attornay'a Offica aought 
funding for a Victim Aaaiatanca Projact, which raaultad in a 
$1S0,000 LBAA diacr^tionary grant. 



By Saptambar 1976, it bagama claar that two diatinct aarvicaa 
wara baing offfradf by tha Victim Aaaiatanca Projiacts victim 
aupport anA aaaiatanca and raatitution documantation and 
advocacy^ In Novmnbar 1976 Projact Rapav waa aatabliahad ^ 
raliaving VAP of all laatitution dutiaa. Tha iajK>nd 10. 
montha of VAP oparatioija wfra a^pportad by tha Orkgon Law 
InforcMiant Council (0nic)*at a^ laval of |$79,OdO.| Total 
funding for FY 1978 la I $99, Oil f$79,209 qjLBC, |^3,|564 atata 
buy*in, %nd $16,238 lo^al match). 



inf aption of 



Batwaan VAP' a Incaptlbn in Jliiy 1975 aniS tha 

J^V^y In Novambar .1976^ VAP waa activa in nacur^ng $494,000 in 
courtrordarad raatitution • 
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Aa Flqura C.l illuatratea, the three victim oriented proqrama 
{VhP, Repay and RAPE) are independent divieione under the 
District Attorney's Executive Aaaistant although clients may be 
referred from one unit to* another as the need arises. For 
example, rape victims %fho choose >iot to prosecute (or whore 
there are no suspects) may be referred from the Rape Project to 
the Victim Aaaiatance Project, Ipe former focuses primarily on 
assistance to rape victims involved in prosecution of the 
offender whe^as VAP is better equipped to provide appropriate 
social servicft referrals for counseling or medical needs. 
Referrals are easily handted inasmuch as the three projects 
share the same <f lo^r of the County Court House and have a 
centralized clerical and file area. In fact, interviews with 
the three project directors and the Cbunty District Attorney 
indicate that for all practical purposes, the three programs 
are components of ^ single vLctim services division. The 
distinctions are currently necessary because of the demands of 
grant funding. However, when such monies expire in 1980 (RAPE 
is already institutionalized), all threj? programs, will be 
institutionalized under such a division. 

Presently, VAP staff consists of a project coordinator, two 
l>art-time victim advocates, a legal assistant and a legal 
clerk. Between 10 and 20 volunteers are used in the project's 
various activities. 



Project Operations 

The project formally defines its potential cliejitele as victims 
of felonies involving personal injury or trauma {excluding, for 
the most par t\ rape victims) and victims of selected. misdemeanors 
whefe there aM^ extenuating circumstances or personal injury 
(e.g., the project places apecial emphaaia on purse snatching 
victims who frequently are elderly and live alone) . in reality^ 
however, ••eligibility criteria" are extremely flexible and 
project staff will generally assist any victim (including 
victimaj<ff property crimes) or witness requesting services. 
Although VAP works primarily with victims of crime (about 90 
percent of its clientele), clients also inplude witnesses or 
family of victims. VAP clients are ^mbst frequently the victims 
of assault, purse snatch, and robbery^ 0 
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Cli^nta come to VAP primarily fro^ three aources: the police, 
the District Attorney r and by eelP-referral • Since July 1977, 
police and prosecutor referrals have accounted for over 70 
percent of all VAP clients (81 percent In the roost recent 
reporting period) • Recently, standard operating procedures 
have been Instituted In both the OA's office and the police 
department that result in the Immediate Inclusion of VAP in 
each homicide (staff work with victim's family), assault, 
purse snatching or any other crime in which the vlc^tim ls'o,ver 
60. Ultimately, VAP will contact all felony vlctlor* (except 
rape victims) to explain project, services and to #*f€^xr assistance* 
The project currently averages 284^|||Ilent8 per month*. 

(^ce client contact is made, th^director will eit;her taj/e 
personal charge of the case or assign J^Bto an lAfvocate or 
volunteer, depending on the person' 8 8i^^||P^ and schedule. 



Services 



VAP staff can provide their clients with short-term crisis 
intervention counseling , usuiilli^ Immediately after the Incident 
or in the period surrounding later events SucTi as grand jury 
court appearances. VAP staff also assist victims in obtaining 
compensatlpn through Oregon's Crime Victim's Compensation Laws 
whiph became effective January 1, 1978. VAP staff have been 
instrumental in ensuring 'that neceseary^riteria are met, 
documenting claims and expediting payment.. 

I 

To provide appropriate referrals for client^riscftii^ing social 
services, th^ project* has developed a listing pf 'local agencies 
(i07 als of JUne 1978) ranging froln lar^e gcHrermnent agencies to 
small nonprofit groups. VAP seryes a clearinghouse function, 
referring clients to agencies whbse servicibs Include: emergency 
food, shelter and money; medlclll and^ dental services; transporta- 
tion; babysitting; welfare ; ^food stamps ; Social Security ;, employ- 
ment; services for the aged; counseling; and legal assistance. 
An additional referral that VAP hds b^en using with increasing 
frequency is the Neighborhood Mediation denter, particularly ' 
for cases in which there is' a dispute between the parties that 
could lead to a more serious incident in the future. 



VAP la Alao r«»pon«iblfi for thm «dminlitrfatlon of thi propat-ty 
rftUrn procadura in Inatanoaa whara victima' proparty ha* baan 
conflacatad for avidantiary pUrpoaaa and/or racovarad in tha 
oouraa of invaatigation. VAP ataff routinaly chack both tha 
DA 'a and polica proparty clarka' fila» tp anaura that at tha 
cone lua ion of any caaa, all avallabla proparty haa baan raturnad. 
VAP haa introducad a uniqua ayatam wharaby photoqrapha can 
raplaca tha actual phyaical avidanca in court, tharaby anabling 
tha aarly raturn of auch proparty to tha victim. Exceptiona tQ 
thia practica includa inatancaa whara tha ayidanca muat ba 
inapactad by. tha jury (a.g., tha victim' a property ia alao an 
inatrument of the crima auch aa a tool or Veapon) or Whara tha 
proparty ia riacaaaary to link tha defendant to the crime 
through identifiable f ingerprinta. Other exceptioni are 
narcotica and <noncooperative victims (tl^ose who refuse to make « 
the property, jivailable should it be physically required in 
court) . , 



Informatiqp about the criminal j-ustice ayatem is routinely 
mailed to all citizens coming into contact with the systfem, 
whether aa victims or as witnesses. (Plana are underway to 
convert the preaent manual court information system to PROMIS 
within the next year.) VAP has prepared form lett'era to notify 
both civilian and police witneases of various stages of their 
caaes' progress. 



YAP wrill s^on begin to send letters to victims informing tTiem 
of parole b^ard h^aringa regarding the defendants in their 
respective caaes. I^e project also mails general information 
Ijamphleta describing obligations and procedures aasociated \»ith 
teatifying In a Icriminal case. 

^ ■ ■ t; , ■ . " . , . 

yAP maintains a special purse snatching program in which all 
reports of such crimes are cata^logued according to age, sex, 
and race of the victim and suspect and the time, date, geo- j 
graphical location and type of premises in which the crime was 
committed, this has, to date, encom|^ssed 6^8 victl^n^s and 866 
suspects. Crimes are recorded on a large pin-map at the VAP 
offices, information is shared' with poUce for assistance, in 
deployment tactics, and a brochure Is currently being prepared, 
for public Information. . 




Thm Victim Aaslatanca Project la alao Involved In a broad 
pu blic Information #f fort, primarily through ataf f praaantatlona 
to community groupa, public aarvlca aganclaa, achool groUpa, 
ate* In May 1976 « tha projact aponaorad a ona«*day confaranca 
tltlad ••V^ctlma, Who Caraa?** attandad by a wlda ranga of 
profaa^lonala and faaturlng a raport by a taak forca apjMlntad ^ 
^ by tha Dlatrlct Attorney to atudy tha problama of (frlma^lctlma* 
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Victim/Wltntts Advocate Program 
Pima County, Arizona 



David A. Lowenberg , Program Administrator 
900 Pimih County Courts Building 
111 WosJ: Congi^ss' \ 
Tucson, f^rizona 85701 
(602) 792-8749 



Introduction . * ♦ 

• # 

The Victim/Witness Advocatie Program (V/WAP) of the Pima County 
Attorney's Office in Tucson, Arizona, was envisioned as an 
atteihpt to re-orient the justice system toward a more balanced 
approach to justice, by addressing the nee^s of the^ victims and 
witnesses of criminal acts as well as the needs of the offende^ 

- ■ ■ ' ^ » 

Two broad goals have been established by the Pim<^ Courtty 
Attorney's Victim/Witness Advocate Progreun: 

# To assist victims And witnesses in, recovering from 
^ the Social traumer of crime and 

• Tb alleviate the difficulties associated with 
participating in the criminal justice system. 

» • * * 

Stanford -Research Institute (SRI) has conducted two evaluations 
of V/WAP activities and V/WAP has conducted -^a number of studies 
of various program aspects. *The fiirst year SRI report fooosed 
on V/WAP a^ainment of stated objectives and* the second year 
report examined program costs and benefits. 
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Project Development and Orqar^atlQn 

J ' ^- ^ 

The concept df victinvj^services in Pima CJounty surfaced in 1974 
among persons woi:kin?r with tlje restitution programs of the 
County Attorney's Adult Diversion Project/ vrhich at that time 
was one of fJLve divisions within the County Attorney's Office 
(Criminal, CJV14-, Adult DivetsiXDn, Family ^uppoct. Consumer 
Protection) . Hi^e Adult Diversion Project stAff trai'ned 25 
volunteers in counseling techniques and beqAn assisting the 
Tucson Police Department in' proyiding victim services around-the- 
clock • 



A separate victinv^wi tness program was established in January 
1976 with $134,640 federal funding, $8,800 local fu^iding^ and 
.$5, '300 private funding^ Several specialized staff were hired 
and a formal training program for volunteers was implemented • 
The second year grant was for a nine-^onth period ( 2/77'-io/77 1 
•-and totaled $llf,112« That grant was extended through December 
1977, ,at which time a seven-month $86,^12 grant was awarded, 
guaranteeing project funding through June 1978 • In July 197-8 r 
V/WAP was .institutionalized as a unit of the County Attorney's 
Office with a budgetl of $192,749, of which $156,749 was funded 
by the county and the remainder by the city of Tucson, r* 



V/WAP staff consist of the program 'administrator , the victim/ 
witness supervisor, four victim/witness advocates, ,^k> witness 
services advocates, *twcr-»ecretaries, and until recently, a 
.research analyst* Figure D.l below depicts V/WAP organizat|Lon«* 



During the ?irst two ye^frs of operation, the Victl^Witness 
Program recruited' and, trained a total of 128 voliinteer^ who' 
have assisted project staff with virtually every aspect of ; 
program operations. Trainii^ involves instruction .in^local i 



The County Attorney's Office has since been reorganized into 
three divisions: criminal , civil and legal administration • 
Both the Adult Diversion project and the ' Victin/Witness 
Advocate Program are located Within the Legal Administration 
Division. 
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Rgure D.I 

VICTIM/WITNESS ADVOCATE PROGRAM ORGANIZATION CHART. 
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criminal justice operAtions and techniques of verbal and 
nonverbal communicati<^>n and crisis intervention, and a ride- 
along program to familiarize volunteers with the activitiep of 
the police. ^ , 



Pi;oj^ct Operations 7 ^ 

V • - / 

The Victim/Witneks^ Advocate Program acts upon referralij from 
th>5 County Attorney* s Office, the four local law enforcement 
agencies (city of Tucson Police Mpartment, Pima County Sheriff's 
Offlck, Soutl) Tucson Police Department, and the University of 
Ariiona Police Department) and area hospitals. Other referral 
sources have included social service agencies, mental health 
and medical agencies, other government agencies, and self- 
referrals. ^ 

i / 

Although the V/WAP was Originally intended td assist the 
victims of an4 witnesses to . criminal events, jnany police 
officers have referred persons to V/WAP who are in^nee^ of ^ 
assistance in noncriYne situations.. Such persons h^i^e included 
transients, accideivt victims, and disoriented or lost persons, 
in r€|Bitonse.i to reqliests from LEAA grant monitors that V/WAP 
restrict' its efforts to victims and witnesses of crimes, the 
number of noncrt^me related clients was reduced from nearly 
one-third of tfie total caseload in the fir^J^O months of 
operations to only 14 percent in 1977. However, since V/WAP is 
now institutionalized, and since its seirvices are not readily 
available elsewhere, it is expected that services to 'noncrime 
related clients will continue 



Victlfl/ Services 



Victim service advocates and yolunt^iers are on gall 24 hdurs a 
day, seven days a weeK* ' ^Cr isls calls may c0^*^ f rom the poliae 
officer on the scene or. J|ja:>m^ hospital emergehoy ro<^m personnel? . 
advocates ai;e contacted \^rough a county communications system ^ 
and through a pacing system. Primary crisis services prov^sjed 
are counseling, transportation, and temporary housing. In 197T 
approximntely l^lf of V/WAP's clients received crisis assistance. 
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To minimize their rea(X)il0e time to crlsl^a calls , pro ject 3t«ff 
m>in an -utimarked X/fidio~equip|>ed police ca^- e\rery nlqht from 6 
,p»m. to 3 a.m. Two such cars are^ supplied by th^ Pima County * , 
l^heriff's Office fJVid'Tucson Police Department. , Crisis workers 
i^ the cars respond" to calls for assistance fr^cim police officers 
on the scene or. adsiqnments from the police dispatcher^ or they 
may* take the initiative an<^ "gravitate" toward a orime scene 
they have- monLi tor ed over the radio. 



Noncrisis problems are^handled c^r^nc^ , regular weekday working 
hdvirs. Common social service* needs include J^ouslnq^ transpc^rta- 
tion^ employment, mpedical services artd, day care. Noncrisi,s 
clients afe penevally referrec^ to tin appropriate social service 
agency. ^ / ^ . 
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Witn^s S erv.ices 



The primary focus of the witness* service component is ^o 

provide Information about criminal qufitice to victims and 
- V* ^ . 

witnesse)i^ of crimes. ^ ^ 

* • ■■ ' ■ / 

victims and witnesses of indicted felony crimes are coi([tac€ed, 
by telephone or letter, at four poi-nts in t^e criminal justice 
processi . ' \.. V 

\ '\ \ • ^ . • 

• When the prosecutor depides to pursue the case ; 
Victims and witnesjges arr^ given the name 6f the 
deputy coilnty attorney who is working on the case 

^ and information about property recovery and retrieval. 

» ^ •» ' 

# When a, subpoena is issued ; The V/WAP telephone number 
% 'is stamped on the 8ubix>ena and an information 

, * . paq)phlet is enclosed that requests witne^ases to * 

^ telephone the day before their' case is scheduled to 

V, verify that their appearance is still required* The 

* pamphlet alsc/ outlines court procedures and pi^vides 

^ . a map' indicating the locatiori of the 'courthouse^ 
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^ ^ m When a eenteoein^ date Is sat : Victims %re given 

the following information? the name an^ telephone 
\ number of the investigation officer, the documenta- 

tion required to determine crime losses and expenses ' 
for possible restitution, the name of the sentencing 
^ judge, the dat^ of sentencing and assigned probation 

* ,Offiqer» Victims and witnesses are also. as8is€ed in 

preparing input for the Pre-Senteribe Report to the 
judge* 

^ ^ At^^gifse dispoeition ; Information about case disposi- 
tibn also goes to policy officer witnesses* 

k • • 

A witness alert procedure • was instituted* in early 1978 to 
provide "up-to-the-minute" case. status information for proaecu- 
^tlon witnesses* The witness service advocate obtains weekly^ 
computer printouts from the County Data Processing D4>vi8ion 
which indicate \Y\b court's calendar one^^wek in advance* 
Attorneys' can identify which cases are liRely to bp continued 

* up to one hour before the case is scheduled and the witness can 
be so notifie^l» ^ In addition, any special needs pertaining to 
coCirt appearance can be expressed in advance and appropriate^ 
plans inade to accommodate 1:he witness (e*g%, transportation to 

,x:Durt or day care)* ; ' ^ / ^ 



* The newly installed Information ^System will be of increasingly 
greater value to the V/WAP as its functions become more^ fine^ 
tuned to the program needs* Presehtly the computer provides 
iAfprmation on defendants' status (a{ipr eh ended, in jail, 
released gn bail, e^c *) and case statui^ as well as case disposit 
tionsi ' 

r 

^ V/^AP has Also recently instituted a sub;x>ena by mail experiment 
in one Of th? five J^ustice of the Peace Courts* iV/WAP sends 
a subpoena letter, certificatte of service, apd return post card 
to each civilian^ or law enforcement witness. Civilian witnesses 
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Justice of the "Veace Courts have ^ j^dlrifiTdiction over misdemteanor 
and "traffic cases* . / 
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1c 

.are also sent a brief pamphlet describinq what a subpoena is and 
the function of witnesses, ^and providinq inrbrmation on court 
proceedings, courthouse location/ transportation, parkiitq, and 
the like. Both thfe subpoena and the pamphlet instruct witnesses 
to. contact V/WAP the day before they are to appear to verify 
court times and locations. Nine days ptior to the trial date 
V/WAP personnel review returned post cards and prepare a personal 
sfWice subpoena for those witnesses failing to return cards. 
If the Justice Court Notifies V/WAP of a change in the status 
the case, V/WAP will then personally contact the witness. 



The witness services adj^ocate also receives socia-1 service 
referrals from the DepUty County (Lttdifneys. Services most 
often requested are couSiseling and emotional sOpport, notifica- 
tJ.on of continued, cases, res^titution, babysitting, housing^ 
.general information, yid transportation to court. In ir^Tses* 
where the defendant and victim live together (e.g., in cases of 
battered wives), the witness advocate contacts the. tromplainant 
to determine his or ^ler position • concerning the c6nditions of 
release. This information is relayed to the judge. 



Mutual A\greement Process 



V/WAP handles family and neighborhpod disputes referred by 
the County Attorney's Office, the police, j^r Sheriff. Disputants 
meet either jointly or separately with a V/WAP counselor until 
a compromise is reached which i^ documented in a contract 
signed by both parties* , * ' 



Public Education/Information 



. To pJtibliciiZe the cervices offered by the program, public 
service announcements have been broadcast on television and , 
radio. Presentations are regularly made to civic and voluntee 
groups not only on program services but also on specialized * 
topics such as crime prevention for the elderly and defensible 
space planning and design. In addition, training sessions and 
workshops on crisis intervention and othei* jtopics have been 
hdld for police and othqr criminal justice officials. 
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